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That ends only in a fall. We are bound down here, and we have to break our 7 
chainyslowly. This is called viveka, ination. The next is called vimoksha, 
freedom. He who wants to love d must get rid of extreme desires; desire 
nothing except God. This world is good so far as it helps one to go to the higher — 
world, The objects of the senses are good so far as they help us to attain higher 
objects. higiraget uniemtrytinteltrcompaioarsinorteiio= 
‘If this were the end we should be immortal here in our physical body; 2 
never flie. But we see people every moment dying around us, and yet, 
_ave think we shall never die; and from that conviction we come to think that this _ 
ife is the goal. That is the case with ninety-nine per cent. of us. This notion 
‘should be given up at once. This. Sarasa cauniceacsaeaaleeee 


“ourselves, 

0 < emtmgres t ert ite ne ge butas: 
to do that, they are nothing but evil. jp Aimee. Aaa: , she | 
od wife; so with a husband, or a child. If money help a man to do good 

“it is of some value, but if no, Petodeamnancishsseartaa Pests tos = e soon 
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enjoyment, but of God alone. When it tries to think of anything else, give ita 
"good blow, so that it may turn round and think of God. As oil poured fram one 
vessel to another falls in an unbroken line, as chimes coming from a distance fall 
upon the ear as one continuous sound, so should the mind flow towards God in one 
continuous stream. We should not only impose this practice on the mind, but the 
senses too should be employed. Instead of hearing foolish things, we must hear 
about God; instead of talking foolish words, we must talk of God. Instead of 
reading foolish books, we must read good ones, which tell of God. 

The greatest aid to this practice of keeping God in memory is, perhaps, music, 
The Lord says to Nérada, the great teacher of Bhakti, “1 do not live in heaven, 
nor do I live in the heart of the Yogi, but where My devotees sing My praise, there 
am 1.” Music has such tremendous power over the human mind; it brings it to 
concentration ina moment. You will find the dull, ignorant, low, brute-like human 
beings, who never steady their minds fora moment at other times, when they hear 
attractive music, immediately become charmed and concentrated. Even the minds 
of animals, such as dogs, lions, cats and serpents, become charmed with music. 

The next is 4rivd, work. Doing good to others. The memory of God will not 
come to the selfish man. The more we come out and do good to others, the more 
our hearts will be purified, and God will be in them. According to our scriptures, 
there are five sorts of work, called the fivefold sacrifice, First; study. A man must 
study every day something holy and good. Second; worship of God, angels, or 
saints, as it may be. Third; our duty to our forefathers. Fourth; our duty to 
human beings. Man has no right to live in a house himself, until he builds for the 
poor also, or for anybody who needs it. The householder’s house should bg open 
to everybody that is poor and suffering ; then he is a real householder. If He builds 
a house only for himself and his wife to enjoy, he will never be a lover of God. No 
man has the right to cook food only for himself; it is for others, and he should 
have what remains. It is a common practice in India that when the season’s produces 
first come into the market, such as strawberries or mangoes, aman buys some 
of them and gives to “the poor, Then he eats of them; and it is a very good 
example to follow in this country. This training will make a man unselfish, and 
at the same time, be an excellent object-lesson to his wife and children. The 
Hebrews in olden times used to give the first-fruits to God. The first of everything 
should go to the poor: we have only a right to what remains. The poor are God’s 
representatives ; anyone that suffers is His representative. Without giving, he who eats, 
and enjoys eating, enjoys sin. Fifth ; our duty to the lower animals, It is diabolical 
to say that all animals are created for men, to be killed and used in any way man likes, 
It is the devil's gospel, not God’s, Think how diabolical it is to cut them up, to. see 
whether a nerve quivers or not, in a certain part of the body. Iam glad that in 
our country such things are not countenanced by Hindus, whatever encourage- 
ment they may get from the foreign government they are under. One portion of the 
food cooked in a household belongs to the animals also. They should be given 
food every day ; there ought to be hospitals in every city in this country for poor, lame, 
or blind horses, caws, dogs and cats,-where they should be fed and taken care af. 

- Then there are \falydna, wishing well to all, sa/yam, truthfulness. He who is 
«tre, unto him the God of truth comes, Thought, word, and deed should be 
perfectly true, Next drjavam, straightforwardness, rectitude. The word means, 
to be simple, no crockedness in the heart, no double-dealing.. Even if it is a little 
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_ injuring any being by thought, word, or deed. Ddnam, charity. ‘There is no higher — 
virtue than charity. The lowest man is he whose band draws in, in receiving ; and 
he is the highest man whose hand goes out in giving. The hand was made to give 
always. Give the last bit’ of bread you have, even if you are starving, You will — 
be free in a monient, if you starve yourself to death by giving to another, Imme- 
diately you will be perfect, you will become God. People who have children, are 
bound already. They cannot give away. They want to enjoy their children, and 
they must pay for it. Are there not enough children in the world? It is only. selfish- 
ness which says, “I'll havea child for myself.” Anavasdda (lit., not. sitting 
down, not desponding), cheerfulness. Despondency is not religion, whatever else it 
may be. By being pleasant always, and smiling, it takes you nearer to God, nearer 
than any prayer, How can those minds that are gloomy and dull, love? If they 
talk of love it is false ; they want to hurt others. ‘Think of the fanatics ; they make 
the longest faces, and all their religion is to fight against others in word and act. 
Think of what they have done in the past, and of what they would do now, if they 
were given a free hand. ‘They would deluge the whole world in blood to-morrow, 
if it would bring them power. By worshipping power, and making long faces, 
they lose every bit of love from their hearts. So the man who always feels miserable 
will never come to God. It is not religion, it is diabolism, to say “ I am so miser- 
able.” Every man has his own burden to bear, If you are miserable, try to be 
happy, try to conquer it, 

God is not to be reached by the weak ; never be weak. You must be strong ; 
you haye infinite strength within you. How else will you conquer anything? How 
else will you come to God? At the same time you must avoid excessive merriment, 
uddharsa as it is called. A mind in that state never becomes calm; it becomes fickle. 
Excessive merriment will always be followed by sorrow. Tears and laughter are 
near kin. People so often run from one extreme to the other. Let the mind be 
cheerful, but calm, Never let it run into excesses, because every excess will be 
followed by a reaction. 

These, according to Ramanuja, are the preparations for Bhakti. 


The First Steps. 


The philosophers who wrote on Bhakti defined it, as extreme Jove for God. Why 
aman should love God is the question to be solved, and until we understand that 
we shall not be able to grasp the subject at all. There are two entirely different 
ideals of life. A man of any country who has any religion knows that he is a, 
body and a spirit also. But there is a great deal of difference as to the goals of 
human life. In western countries, as a rule, people lay more stress on the body 
aspect of man; those philosophers who wrote on Bhakti in India lay stress on the 
‘spiritual side of man, and this difference seems to be typical of the Oriental and 
Occidental nations. It is _so.even in common language, In England, when speaking 
of death it is said, a man gave up his ghost; in India, a man gave up his body. The 
one idea is that man js a body and Aas a soul; the other, that man is a soul and has a 
body. More intricate problems arise out of this. It naturally follows that the ideal 
which holds that man is a body and has a soul, lays all the stress on the body. If 
= ask why man lives, you will be told it is to enjoy the senses, to enjoy possessions, 

‘atid wealth. He bai dream of anything beyond, even if he is, “at of it. 
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Jove of husband does inaearnes’ Aj sdaisdtios We always find that wheit 
is meee Jove come to us the previous love slowly vanishes. Children 
“at school think that some of their school-fellows are the dearest beings that they 
have in life, or their fathers or mothers ate su; then comes the husband or wife, and 
immediately the old feeling disappears, and the new love becomes uppermost. One 
star arises, another bigger one comes, and then a_ still bigger one, and at last the 
sum comes, and all the lesser lights vanish. ‘That sun is God. ‘The stars are the 
smaller loves. When that Sun bursts upon hima man becomes. mad, what Emerson 
calls “a God-intoxicated man.” Man becomes transfigured into God, evetything is 
merged in that one ocean of love. Ordinary love is mere animal attraction. | Other- 
wise why is the distinction between the sexes? If one kneels before an image it is 
dreadful idolatry, but if one kneels before hushand or wife it is quite permissible ! 

The world presents to us manifold stages of love. We have first to clear the 
ground ; upon our view of life the whole theory of love will rest. To think that 
this world is the aim and end of life is brutal and degenerating. Any man who starts 
in life with that idea degnerates himself, He will never rise higher; he will never 
catch this glimpse from behind, he will always be a slave tothe senses. He will 
struggle for the dollar that will get him a few cakes to eat. Better die than live 
that life. Slaves of this world, slaves of the senses, let us rouse ourselves; there 
is something higher than this sense-life. Do you think that man, the Infinite Spirit, 
was born to be a slave to his eyes, his nose and his ears? There is an Infinite, Omni- 
scient Spirit behind that can do everything, break every bond, and that Spirit we 
are, and we get that power through love. This is the ideal, we must remember. 
We cannot, of course, get it ina day. We may fancy that we have it, but, it is a 
fancy after all; it is along, long way off. We must take man where He’ stands, 
and help him upwards. Man stands in materialism; you and I are materialists. 
Our talking about God, and Spirit, is good, but it is simply the vogue in our society 
to talk thus ; we have learned it parrot-like and repeat it. So we have to ‘take our- 
selves where we are as materialists, and must take the help of matter, and go on 
slowly, until we become real spiritualists, and feel ourselves spirits, understand the 
spirit, and find that this world which we call the infinite is but a gross external form of 
that world which is behind. 

But something besides that is necessary. You read in the Sermon on the 
Mount, “ Ask, and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall 
be opened unto you.” The difficulty is, who seeks, who wants? We all say we 
know God. One man writes a book to disprove God, another to prove Him. One 
man thinks it his duty to prove Him all his life ; another, to disprove Him, and he 
goes about to teach man there is no God. What is the use of writing a book either to 
prove or disprove God? What does it matter to most people whether there isa 
God or not ?*The majority of men work just like a machine, with no thought of 
God, and feeling no need of Him. Then one day comes Death and says “ Come.” 
‘The man says “ Wait a little, I want a little more time. I want to see my son grow 
a little bigger.” \But. Death says, “Come at once.” So it goes on. So goes poor 
John ; what shai! we say to poor John, he never found anything in which God was 
the highest; pernaps he was a pig in the past, and he is much better asa man. But 
there are some who get alittle awakening. Some misery comes, someone whom 
‘we love most, dies, that upon which we had bent our whole soul, that for which we 
‘had cheated the whole world, and perhaps our own brother, that vanishes, and a 


bse sflgeenitaents Cie opti Rigen bess, edie tka all 
(mas the secret of necessity, it is that without which ‘we cannot live, ist 
“come to us or we die. When the time comes that we feel the same : or 
‘in other’ words, we want something beyond this world, something above ‘material 
“forces, then we may become Bhaktas. What Meera RNa? 

the cloud passes away, and we get one glimpse from bey: 


all these lower desires seem like a drop in the ocean, oe 
feels the want of God, and must have Him. ce 
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0 not know the only Reality that is in the x 
: If I want to be a hunter I'll hunt. the 
want to be a robber I'll rob the king’s treasury. What is the use of 
f or hunting ants? So if you want to love, love God, Who cares 
pinche ai the world? This world is utterly false; all. the’ great teachers of © 
the world found that out; there is no way out of it but through God. He is the — 
~ goal of our life; all ideas that the world is the goal of life are peraicjou: This 
world, this body, have their own value, a secondary value, as a means to an énd, but 
the world should not be the end. Unfortunately, too often we make the world the 
end and God the means. We find people going to church and saying, God give 
me so-and-so, God heal my disease. They want nice healthy bodies, and because 
they hear that someone will do this work for them, they go and pray to Hi It is 
better to be an atheist than to have such an idea of religion. As I have t sd you, 
this Bhakti is the highest ideal; I don’t know whether we shali reach it or not in 
millions of years to come, but we must make it our highest ideal, make our senses 
aim at the highest. If we cannot get to the end we shall at least come nearer to it. 
We have slowly to work through the world and the senses, to reach God, — t 


The teacher of Spirituality. 


Every soul is destined to be perfect, and every being, in the oid; will 
attain to that state. Whatever we are now, is the result of whatever we have 
been, or thought, in the past, and whatever we shall be in the future will be the 
result of what we do or think now. But this does not preclude our receiving 
help from outside; the possibilities of the soul are always quickened by some help 
from outside, so much so, that in the vast majority of cases in the world, help from 
outside is almost absolutely necessary, Quickening influence comes from outside, 
and that works upon our own potentialities, and then the growth begins, spiritual 
life comes, and man becomes holy and perfect in the end. This quickening*impulse, 
which comes from outside, cannot be received from books ; the soul can only receive 
impulse from another soul, and from nothing else. We may study books all our 
lives, we may me very intellectual, and, in the end, we find we have not developed 
at all spiritually. It does not follow, that a high order of intellectual development, 

always shows an equivalent development of the spiritual side of man; on the other 
hand, we find cases almost every day where the intellect has become very highly 
developed at the expense of the spirit. 

_ Now, in intellectual development we can get much help from books, but in 
spiritual development, almost nothing. In studying books, sometimes we are 
deluded into thinking that we are being spiritually hélped, but if we analyse our- 


iret ‘yeshall find that only our intellect has been helped, and not the spirit. That 
“is the “feason why almost Speck ants of 53 con Joeah ont wah ea . 
subjects, Se ee aa ans an woe defies 
It is because books cannot give us that impulse from outside. To quicken the 


spirit, that impulse must come from another soul. That soul from which this impulse 
comes Ms called the Guru, the teacher; and the soul to which the impulse is con- 
jerer \ ae the disciple, the sindent, . In order to convey this impulse in the first 
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; be fit to receive it, "Tbs deed wlawt te 6 living seed, d 
ploughed, and when both these conditions are fulfilled, aw 
takes . “The speaker of religion must be wonderful, so must 
and when both of these are really wonderful, extraordinary, then alone. will 
spiritual growth cqme, ‘and not otherwise. These are the real teachers, 
are the real students. Besides these, the others are playing with spirit 
having a litle intellectual struggle, just satisfying a little curiosity, bat a 
only on the outward fringe of the horizon of religion. ‘There is some value in 
real thirst for religion may thus be awakened ; all comes in course of time. It is a 
mysterious law of nature, that as soon as the field i is ready the seed musf come, as 
soon as the soul zan/s religion, the transmitter of religious force mus/ come. 
“The seeking sinner meeteth the seeking Saviour.” When the power that attracts . 
in the receiving soul is full and ripe, the power which answers to that attraction’ 
must come. 

But there are great dangers in the way. There is the danger to the receiving 
soul of mistaking its momentary emotion for real religious yearning. We find that 
in ourselves; many times in our lives, somebody dies whom we loved ; we receive 
a blow for a moment; we think that this world is slipping between our fingers; and 
that we want something higher, and that we are going to be religious. In a few days 
that wave passes away, and we are left stranded where we were. We ofttimes mistake 
such impulses for real thirst after religion, but so long as these momentary emotions __ 
are thus mistaken, that continuous, real want of the soul will not come, and we — 
not find the “ transmitter.” 

So, when we complain that we have not got the truth, and that we want it so 
much, instead of complaining, our first duty ought to be to look into our own souls, 
and find whether we rea//y want it; in the vast majority of cases we shall find that 
we are not fit ; we do not want ; there was no thirst after the spiritual. 

There are still more difficulties for the “transmitter.” There are many who, 
though immersed in ignorance, yet, in the pride of their hearts, think they know 
everything, and not only stop there, but offer to take others on their shoulders, and 
thus “ the blind leading the blind, they both fall into the ditch.” The world is full 
of these; everyone wants to be a teacher, every beggar wants to make a gift of a 
million dollars. Just as the latter is ridiculous, so are these teachers. 

How are we to know a teacher then? In the first-place, the sun requires no 
torch to make it visible ; we do not light a candle to see the sun; when the sun rises 

'we instinctively become aware of his rising, and when dahon of men comes to 
‘help us, the soul will instinctively know that it has found the trath. Truth 
‘stands on its own evidences; it does not require any other testimony to attest it ; 
itis self-effulgent. It penetrates into the inmost recesses of our nature, and the 
whole universe stands up and says, ‘This is Truth.’ These are the very great teachers, 
but we can get help from the lesser ones also; and as we ourselves are not always 
sufficiently intuitive to be certain of our judgment of the man from whom \ Teceive, 
there ought to be certain tests. There are certain conditions necessary in the taught, 
and also in the teacher. The conditions necessary in the taught are purity, a real 
thirst after knowledge, and perseverance. No impure soul can be religious; that — 
. the one great condition ; purity in every way eo Se | 
} \ aye 
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the your beart 
‘in him God ‘manifested. Our attention should be fixed on the 

the highest manifestation of God, and as the power of certs nitrates 
h of the teacher as man will melt away, the frame will vanish, and 
a teal God will be left there. Those that come to trath with such a! spirit of 
seat and love,—for them, the Lord of truth speaks the most wonde words, 

‘Tal pany eine roa off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
.’ Wherever His name is spoken that place is holy. How much more so 
isa aes speaks His name, and with what veneration ought we to approach a 
man out of whom come spiritual truths, This is the spirit in which we are to be 
Such teachers are few in number, no doubt, in this world, but the world 
| is never altogether without them. The moment it is absolutely bereft of these it 
_ will cease to be, it will become a hideous hell, and will just drop. These teachers: 

are the fair flowers of human life, and keep the world going; it is the strength that 
is manifested from these hearts of life that keeps the bonds of society intact. 





ee Woashiste i ‘sll teachers: represent God Himself in the form of man. They are 
much higher ; they can transmit spirituality with a touch, with a wish, which makes 
even the lowest and most degraded characters, saints in one second. Do you not 


read of how they used to do these things? ‘They are not the teachers about whom I_ 
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' Beyond these is another set of teachers, the Christs of the world.” These — 





was speaking ; they are the Teachers of all teachers; the greatest manifestations of 


God to maa; we cannot see God except through them. We cannot help worshipping 
‘them, and they are the only beings we are bound to worship. ; 

_ No man hath “seen” God, but as He is manifested in the Son. We cannot 
see God. If we try to see Him we make a hideous caricature of God. There is 
an Indian story that an ignorant man was asked to make an image of the God Siva, 
_ and after days of struggle, he made an image of,a monkey. So, whenever we 
c “auompt to-make an image of God we make a caricature of Him, because we “cannot. 


Caer 


“will come when we transcend our human nature, and know Him as He is, but so 
| long as- ‘we are men we must worship Him in man. Talk as we may, try as we 
"May, we cannot see God except as a man. We may deliver great intellectual 
‘ hes, become very great rationalists, and prove that these tales of God ate all - 
1s come to practical common-sense. What is behind this remark- 
ehh nothing, simply so much froth, When next you hear a man 
great int lectures against this worship of God. get hold of him 
n what is his idea of God, what he means by “ orinipdtence,” and . 
ce,” and “ omnipresent love,” and so forth, beyond the spelling of the — 

san ‘nothing, ee: opps, We ies, bs Uo Leber Mattie 








Him as anything higher than Man, so long as we are men. The time . 
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Religion is realisation, and you must make the sharpest 
“realisation, What you perceive in your soul is reali 
idea of the Spirit, he has to think of It with the forms he has 
has to think of the blue skies, or the expansive fields, or 
huge. How else can you think of God? So what are you doing, i ‘i ie 
talking of omnipresence, and thinking of the sea. Is God the sea? - 
more common-sense is required. Nothing is so uncommon as common-s ; 
the world is too full of talk. A truce to all this frothy argument of the 5) 
We are by our present constitution limited and bound to see God as man. 
If the buffaloes want to worship God, they will see Him as a huge buffalo, If a 
fish wants to worship God, it will have to think of Him as a big fish. You and I, 
the buffalo, the fish, each represent so many different vessels. All these go to the sea 
to be filled with water according to the shape of each vessel. In each of these ~ 
vessels is nothing but water. So with God. When men see Him, they see Him 
as man, and the animals as animal, with each according to his ideal. That is the 
only way you can see Him, you have to worship Him as man, because there is no 
other way out of it. ‘Two classes of men do not worship God as man—the human 
brute who has no religion, and the Paramahamsa (highest Yogi), who has gone 
beyond humanity, who has thrown off his mind and body, and gone beyond the limits 
of Nature. All Nature has become his Self. He has neither mind nor body, and can 
worship God as God, as can a Jesus ora Buddha. They did not worship God as 
man, “Ihe other extreme is the human brute. You know how two extremes look 
alike. Similar is the case with the extreme of ignorance and the other extreme of 
knowledge; neither of these worships anybody. ‘The extremely ignorant do not 
worship God, not being developed enough to feel the need for so doing. Those 
that have attained the highest knowledge also do not worship God, for having 
realised and become one with God. God never worships God. Between these 
two polts of existence, if any one tells you he is not going to worship God as man, 
take care of him. He is an irresponsible talker, he is mistaken ; his religion is for 
frothy thinkers, it is intellectual nonsense. 

Therefore, it is absolutely necessary to worship God as man, and blessed are 
those races which have such a ‘“ God-man” to worship. Christians have such a 
God-man in Christ; therefore, cling close to Christ; never give” up Christ. 
That is the natural way to see God; see God in man. All our ideas of God are 
concentrated there. The great limitation Christians have is, that they do not heed 
‘other manifestations of God besides Christ. He was a manifestation of God, so was 
Buddha, so were some others, and there will be hundreds of others. Do not limit God — 
anywhere. Pay all the reverence that you think is due to God, to Christ; that is the 
only worship we can have. God cannot be worshipped ; He is the immanent si 













of the universe. It is only to His manifestation as man that we can pray. It 

be a very good plan when Christians pray, to say “In the name of Christ.” ie 

be wise to stop praying to God, and only pray to Christ. God : 

failings and becomes aman to do good to humanity. Whenever 2 asia ae 

and immorality prevails, then T come to help mankind, says Krishna. He also says: 

Fools, not re that A a Quinipotent and Omnipresent God of eer 
\ \ : ee ae 
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h the pars first, and lly come | 
you” five times two are ‘it will not 
but if you bring ten things and show how five times two nit will 
~ Religion is a long, slow We are all of us babies here; ‘we may 
old, and. have studied all the books in verse, but we are all spiritual babies. 
We have learnt the doctrines and ieee but realised nothing in our lives. We 
shall have to begin now in the concrete, through forms and words, prayers and 
ceremonies, and of these concrete forms there will be thousands ; “one form need 
not be for everybody. Some may be helped by images, some may not. Some 
require an image outside, others one inside the brain. The man who pai it inside 
ee esa man, when it is inside it is all right; when it is outside 
it is idolatry, I will fight it.” When a man puts an image in the form of a church 
ora temple he thinks it is holy, but when it is in a human form he objects to it! 
‘is So there-are various forms through which the mind will take this concrete exercise, 
and then, step “4 step, we shall come to the abstract understanding, abstract’ realisa- 
tion. Again, the same form is not for everyone’; there is one form that will suit 
_ you, and another will suit somebody else, and so on. All forms, though leading 
to the same goal, may not be for all of us. Here is another mistake we generally ~ 
make. My ideal does not suit you, and why should I force it on you? My 
- fashion of building churches or reading hymns does not suit you; why should I 
force it on you? Go into the world and every fool will tell you that his form is. 
~ the only right one, that every other form is diabolical, and he is the only chosen. 
“man ever born in the universe. But in fact, all these forms are good and helpful. 
Just as there are certain varieties in human nature, so it is necessary that there 
should be an equal number of forms in religion, and the more there are, the 
better for the world. If there are twenty forms of religion in the world it is very 
- good, if if there are four hundred so much the better, there will be the more to choose” 
from. “So we should rather be glad when the number of religions and religious 
- ideas increase and multiply, because they will then include every man, and help 
— mankind more. Would to God that religions multiplied until every man had his 
_ own religion, quite aepHTHe? from that of any other! This is the.idea of the Bhaks- 















~ er idea is that my religion cannot be yours, or yours mine. “Although. 
: al and th aim are the same, “yet each one has to take a different road, 
to the \tendencies of his mind, and although - ‘roads are various 
st I be true, because they lead to the same goal. ¢ cannot be that one 

test not. The choosing of anes peacoat is called: ‘in the fae eh 
» ishtam, the chosen way. : 














and prayers. Every religion has prayers, “but one pens you must bear 
—praying for health or wealth, is not Bhakti, it is all Karma, or meritorious 
Praying for any physical gain is simply Karma, such as a prayer for going 
heaven and so forth. One that wants to love God, to be a Bhakta, must 

all such prayers. He who wants to enter the realms of light must first give up 
this buying and selling, this “shopkeeping” religion, and then enter the gates. 
It is not that you do not get what you pray for ; you get everything, but such praying: 
isa beggar’s religion. “Foolish: indeed is he who, living on the banks of fe ‘ 
Ganges, digs a little well for water. A fool indeed is the man who, coming 

mine of diamonds, seeks for glass beads.” This body will die sone: 
so what is the use of praying for its health again and again? What is there in 
health and wealth? The wealthiest man can use and enjoy only a little portion 
of his ‘vgalth. We can never get all the things of this world, and if not, who cares? 
This body will go, who cares for these things? If good things come, welcome ; 
if they go away, welcome, let them go. Blessed are they when they come, and 
blessed are they when they go. We are striving to come into the presence of 
the King of kings. We cannot get there in a beggar’s dress. Even if we wanted 
to enter the presence of an emperor, should we be admitted? Certainly not. We 
should e driven out. This is the Emperor of emperors, and in these beggar’s 
rags we cannot enter. Shopkeepers never have admission there; buying and sell- 
ing have no place there. As you read in the Bible, Jesus drove the buyers and 
sellers out of the Temple. Do not pray for litde things. If you seek only 
bodily comforts, where is the difference between men and animals? Rhee ca ai 


Selves a little higher than that. 
So it goes without saying, that the first task in becoming a Bhakta. 


give up all desires of heaven and other things. The question is how to “get 
id of these desires. What makes men miserable? Because they are aves, 
und by laws, puppets in the hand of nature, tumbled about like. hie a 

ma are continually taking care ‘of this body that anything can 2 dit 













ind so we are living in a constant state of fear. I have read that 
to run on the average sixty or Srey miles every day because it is 


has some rest, be we -have none. if the deer gets grass enough * is perils 
but we are al s multiplying our wants. It is a morbid desire with us to n 
our wants. We have become so unhinged and unnatural that nothing | ti 
satisfy us. We always grasping after morbid things, must have unnatural | : | 
ment, unnatural food, ai surroundings and life, As to fear, what are “our ives 
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‘all. preserving them. “A Book is the 
the Jews; if a ehuakes maine 


Sed oe ou ser bat to bp them up ; the Talmud keeps 
in spite of the most commen gars One. of hd gees adacnaied 3 
erystallizes everything in tangible and convenient form, and 
‘idols. Just Saree 
afraid I may be considered partial, but, in my opinion, 
me are accountable for ma 





‘or: ars a living man or ‘ponsna, This is caieatig ee 
quite natural. We are prone to concretise, How could tm here 
 concretise ?- We are concreted spirits, and so we find 

tion has brought us here, and it will take us out. piss 
“the senses has made us human beings, and we are bound to worship 
_ whatever we may say to the contrary. It is very easy to say “ 
Rivict No paper items ac aA tgs om rH i i 
particular men and women is very strong; it does not leave hi: hen they di 
he wants to follow them beyond death. That is idolatry ; itis the seed, the v 


cause of idolatry, and the cause being there it will come out in some form. cs 
‘not better to have a personal attachment to an image of Christ or Bud th: 
dinary man or woman? In the west, people say that it is bad to k 
but. maple can kneel before a a and say “ You are my 


covered by a mass of Mowe: Poets give ita good name, and thi 
and all sorts of attractive things over it. Is it not better 

Buddha, the Jina conqueror, and say “ Zou art my life.” I 

_ There is another sort of Pra/ika which is not recognised it 
but is taught in our books. bomipgenbese yc. zr 
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the finer states of a single manifesting power called though 
‘are one; it is the Ca a ceeds Bear ‘ 
fe Finer, more condensed, and most condensed. “Wherever the o1 
others are there also. Wherever name is, there is form and thought. ae 
follows that if the universe is built upon the same plan as the body, the 

‘also must have the same divisions of form, name, and thought. The ‘thought’ 
"the finest part of the universe, the real motive power. The ‘thought’ behind 


“pody is called soul, and the ‘thought’ behind the universe is called God, Then 


after that is the name, and last of all is the form which we see and feel. For 


instance, you are a particular person, a little universe in this. Universe, a body with — 


a particular form; then behind that a name, John or Jane, and behind that againa 


‘thought’ ; similarly there is this whole universe, and behind that is the name, what . 






is called the “Word” in all religions, and behind that is God. The universal 

mahat,as the Sénkhyas call it, universal consciousness. What is that Pe 

‘here must be some name. The world is homogeneous, and modern science shows. 
beyond doubt that each atom is composed of the same material as the whole universe. 
If you know one lump of clay you know the whole universe. Man is the most 
representative being in the universe, the microcosm, a small universe in himself. 
So in mati we find there is the form,’ behind that the name, and behind that the 
thought, the thinking being. So this universe must ‘be on exactly the same plan. 
The question is, what is that name? According to the Hindus that word is Om. The 


| 


old Egyptians also believed that. The Katha Upanishad says,—“ That which — 


‘ seeking, a man practises Brahmacharya, I will tell you in short what that is, that 
is Om.’ “This is Brahman, the Immutable One, and is the highest; knowing this 
" Immutable One, whatever one desires one gets.” 

This Om stands for the name of the whole universe, or God. Standing midway 
between the external world and God, it represents both. But then we can take 
the universe piecemeal, according, to the different senses, as touch, as colour, as’ 
taste, and in various other ways. In each case we can make of this universe millions — 
of universes from different standpoints, each of which will be a complete universe 
by itself, and each one will have a name and a form, and a thought behind. These - 


. 


thoughts behind are Praéikas. Each of them has a name. These names of sacred 





symbols are used in Bhakti Yoga, They have almost infinite power. 
repetition of these words we can get anything we desire, we can come to 
a two things are necessary. “The teacher must be wonderful, so 


tata to Mbcen it has descended through right succession. From master to 
the spiritual ews ps7, been coming from ancient times, bearing its ] ae 
person from who m such a word comes is called a Guru, and the person to r 
goes is called Sishya, the disciple. When the word has been received in. the re, 
way, and when it has been repeated, much advance has been made in Bhakti 
‘Seely by the veto Ve that word san come even the highest state s 
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Je tasks, 2 yeh wero Shope hep sae 
‘ iy hand — 
s such and such. What business had he to put that into. my mind 
‘the know what way I would develop? And being ignorantof my constitu- 
al development, he wanted to force his ideas on my brain, with the result that 
my growth was stunted, You cannot make blab cer in soil unsuited to it. A 
~ child teaches itself. But you can Ae/p it to go forward in its own way at you 
can do, is not of the positive nature, but of the negative. You can ‘a away the 
obstacles, but knowledge comes out of its own nature. Loosen the soil a’ little, 
so that it may come out easily. Put a hedge round it; see that it is not killed by 
anything, and there your work stops. You cannot do anything else. The \rest is 
a manifestation from wifhin its own nature. So with the education of a child; a 
child educates himself. You come to hear me, and when you go home, compare 
what you have learned, and you will find you have thought out the.same thing; I 
have only given it expression, I can never teach you anything : you will have to teach 
yourself, but I can help you perhaps in giving expression to that thought. So in 
religion—more so—I must teach myself religion. What right had my father to 
put all sorts of nonsense into my head? What right had my master or society to 
put things into my head? Perhaps they. are good, but they may not be my way. 
Think of the appalling evil that is in the world to-day, of the millions and millions 
of innocent children perverted by wrong ways of teaching. How many ‘beautiful 
things which would have become wonderful spiritual truths have been nipped in the 
bud by this horrible idea of a family religion, a social religion, a national religion, 
and so forth. Think of what a mass of superstition is in your head just now about 
your childhood’s religion, or your country’s religion, and what an amount of evil it 
does, or can do. Man does not know what a potent power lies behind each,thought _ 
and action. The old saying is true that, “‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
‘This should be keptin view from the very first. How? By this belief in Zs//am. 
‘There are so many ideals ; I have no right to say what shall be your. ideal, to force any 
ideal on you. My duty should be to lay before you all the ideals I know of, and 
enable you to see by your own constitution what you like best, and which is most 
_ fitted to you. Take up that one which suits you best and persevere in i This is 
; a) Ishtam, your special ideal. 

We see then that a congregational religion can never be. The real work 
of religion ‘must be one’s own concern. I have an idea of my own, I must 
keep it sacred and secret, because I know that it need not be your idea. Secondly, 
“why should I create a disturbance by wanting to tell everyone what my idea 
“4s? Other people would come and fight me. They cannot do so if I-do not 
tell them, but if Igo about telling them what my ideas are, they will all oppose 
me. So what ii use of talking about them? This Zsh/am should be kept secret, 
it is between you God. All theoretical portions of religion ‘can be preached 
in public, and made congregational, but higher religion cannot be made public. 
 Icannot get ready my religious feelings at a moment's notice. What is the result 
ere 2 ery and mockery? It is making a-joke of religion, the worst of 
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- would look for him within a secret society, inchs ievenlialt of aces 
are diabolical schemes. The /sh/am is sacred, not secret. But in what 
should T not speak of my /sh/am to others ? Because it is my own most holy y 
thay help others, but how do I know that it will not rather hurt them’? — “There may be 
a man whose nature is such that he cannot worship a Personal God, only 
_ worship as an impersonal God, his own highest Self. Suppose I leave. am J 
you and he tells you that there is no Personal God, but only God as tl 
youor me. You will be shocked. His idea is sacred, but not-’secret. There 
was a great religion, or a great teacher, that formed secret societies to 
truths. There are no. such secret societies in India. Such things are 
Western in idea, and merely foisted upon India. We never knew anything vem, 
Why indeed should; there be secret societies in India ? In Europe people were not — 
‘allowed to talk a word about religion that did not agree with the views of the Church, 
So they were forced to go about amongst the mountains in hiding, and form secret 
societies, that they might follow their own kind of worship. There was. 5 
time in India when a man was persecuted for holding his own views on. 
; There were never secret religious societies in India, so any idea of that so 
must giye up at once. These secret societies always degenerate into the most. 
things. I have seen enough of this world to know what evil they c ) 
they slide into free-love societies and. ghost societies, how men play into the h 
other men or women, and how their future possibilities of | 
and act are destroyed, and so on. Some of you may be: 
talking in this way, but I must tell you the truth. Perhaps only h 
~ and women will follow me in all my life; but they will be real _m 
pure and sincere, and I do not Sani ancient What can crowds ¢ 
the world was made by a few dozen, whom you can count 
rest were a rabble. All these secret societies and. humbugs, m 
impure, weak, and narrow; andthe weak have no will, and can_ 
have nothing to do with them. All this false love of my: 
Seam il er bos it comes into your mind. No o 
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‘the Kshatriya, composed of ‘grand 
or business men vial ee) ; 








Sean princes. So, Serena fight Achat 
py force. - The brothers had a tremendous fight with 
own, and carried off the bride in triumph. : ; 

The five brothers now returned home to oalh one dee oeiibes - Bréhmans 
have to live hy begging. So they, who lived as Bréhmans, used to go out, and 
they got by begging they brought home and the mother divided it among | 
‘Thus the five brothers, with the princess, came to the cottage where the mother 
lived. They shouted out to her jocosely, ‘‘ Mother, we have brought home a most_ 
wonderful alms to-day.” The mother replied: “Enjoy it in common, all of you, my 
children.” Then the mother seeing the princess, exclaimed, “Oh! what have I said ! 
It is a girl!” But what could be done! The mother’s word was spoken once for all. 
It must not be disregarded! The mother’s words must be fulfilled. She could not 
be made to utter an untruth, as she never had done so. So Draupadi became the 
common wife of all the five brothers, 

Now, you know, in every ‘society, there are stages of development. Behind 
this epic there is a wonderful glimpse of the ancient historic times. The author 
of the poem mentions the fact of the five brothers marrying the same woman, but 
he tries to gloss it over, to find an excuse and acause for such an act: It was the 
mother’s command, the mother sanctioned this strange betrothal, and so on. You 
know, in’ every nation there has been a certain stage in society that allowed poly- 
andry,—all the brothers of a family would marry-one wife in common. Now, 
this was evidently a glimpse of the past polyandrous stage. 

In the meantime, the brother of the princess was perplexed in his mind and 
thought: ‘Who are these people ? Who is this man whom my sister is going to 
marry? They have not any chariots, horses, or anything. Why, they go on foot !”” 
So he had followed them at a distance, and at night overheard their conversation 
and became fully convinced that they were really Kshatriyas. Then king eR Bs 
came to know who they were and was greatly delighted. j 

Though at first much objection was raised, it was declared by Vyasa ducenal ia 
marriage was allowable for these princes, and it was permitted. So the king Drupada. 
had to yield to this polyandrous marriage, and the princess was married to seg mes 
sons of Paindu. 

Then the Pandavas lived in peace and prosperity and became more pref anal 
day. Though Duryodhana and his party conceived of fresh plots to destroy aaa 
the King Dhritarashtra was prevailed upon by the wise counsels of the elders to 
make peace with the Pandavas; and so he invited them home amidst the 
of the people and gave them half of the kingdom, Then, the five brothers” 
for themselves a beautiful city, called Indraprastha, and extended th D 
laying all the people under tribute to them. Then, the eldest, Yi 
order to declare himself Emperor over all the kings of ancient India, 
perform a Réjasuya ‘Vajna, or Imperial Sacrifice, in which the conquered kings wou 
have to come with tribute and swear allegiance, and help the performance of the 


Sacrifice aia Be oS who press = a ek 
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and trembling she replied, “ Come, I 
” And he laid his burning head in the 
idee. Clasping him to her, her-eyes flowing wi 
of Death 


roy tet bussed his head bts in her Jap. 
Lasromiing her, and not one of the emissaries of Death = 


c (2 eee mimeebery Ree wisiiel 
sith: i eaalnlnae ang ee he had become the 
that wheth 


a When he came to Savitri, he said: 
, death is the fate of mortals, and I am 
‘every one has had to die. Death is the 
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: me book is full of hagsinds of beautiful eget 
telling you that the Mahébhirata is one of the greatest b 1 the r 


- To return to our. main story. We left the Pandava brothers in 
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_ thirsty in the forest. Yudhishthira bade his brother, Nakula, go 
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was exceedingly thirsty, eet these words, drank o 
ate dropped down dead. As Nakula did not 
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alte a Ktishna, As you Sa ‘haw Ke 
od come as man, so, the Hindus worship many Incarnations of ao? 
elieve in not one or two only, but in many, who have come down from time to 
according to the needs of the world, for the preservation of Dharma and. on 
of wickedness. Each sect has one, and Krishna is one of them. perhaps, 
_ has a larger number of followers in India than any other Incarnation of God. His 
- followers hold that he was the most perfect of these Incarnations. Why? “Because,” 
y say, “look at Buddha and other Incarnations : they were only monks, and. they 
sympathy for married people. How could they have ? But look at Krishna 
great as a son, as a king, asa father, and all. through his life he > 
‘marvellous teachings which he preached.” “He who in the midst of the greatest 
_ activity finds the sweetest peace, and in the midst of the greatest calmness is most 
active, he has known the secret of life.” Krishna shows the way how to do this,— 
__ by being non-attached ; do everything but do not get identified with anything, You 
‘are the Soul, the pure, the free, all the time; you are the Witness, Our misery 
_ comes, not from work, but by our getting attached to something. Take for ‘instance, 
| money: money is a great thing to have ; earn it, says Krishna ; struggle hard to. ‘get 
money ; but don’t get attached to it. So with children, with ae husband, relatives, 
fame, everything: you have no need to shun them, only don’t get attached. There 
ie cang one es and that belongs to the Lord, and to none other. Work for 
love them, do good to them, sacrifice a hundred lives, if need be, for them, 
but never be attached, His own life was the exact exemplification of that. BS 
eet © Remember that the book which delineates the life of Krishna, is several thousand 
ears old, and some parts of his life are very similar to those of Jesus of Nazareth. 
na_was of royal birth; there was a tyrant king, called Kamsa, and Pitot 
rophecy th 1t one would be born of such and such a family, who would be king. So 
msa ordered all the male children to be massacred, The father. ‘mother of 
n ‘cast by the king Kamsa into prison, where \ born, 
shone in the prison and the child spoke saying, “Tam the | 
good of the world.” You find Krishna again bch. 
nted with cows, Po Ths Cpcat Cowherd,” as he is talled. pa affirmed 
4c ean born, and arstiny arta ‘to pay him homage. — aa geese 
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ae a the Kurukshetra War, the 3 greta and venerable 
grandsire Bhishma, who fought ten parities ahaa tenes a hi 
me and gave instructions to Yudhishthira on various subjects, stich as, the du 
of the king, the duties of the four castes, the four stages of life, the laws of marriage, 
the bestowing of gifts &c., basing them on the teachings of the ancient sages. 
explained Sankhya. philosophy and Yoga philosophy, and narrated numerous. : 
and traditions about saints and gods and kings. These teachings occupy nearly “| 
one-fourth of the entire work and form an invaluable storehouse of Hindu laws 
and moral codes, &c. Yudhishthira had in the meantime been crowned king. But 
the awful bloodshed and extinction of superiors and relatives weighed heavily on his 
mind; and then, under the advice of Vyasa, he performed the Ashvamedha sacrifice. 

. After the war, for fifteen years DhritarAshtra dwelt in peace and honour, obeyed 
by Yudhishthira and his brothers. Then the aged monarch leaving Yudhishthira 
on the throne, retired to the forest with his devoted wife and Kunti, the mother 
of the Pandava brothers, to pass his last days in asceticism. 3 

Thirty-six years had now passed,since Yudhishthira regained his empire. Then 
came to him the news that Krishna had tfeft his mortal body, Krishna, the 
sage, his friend, his prophet, his counsellor, had departed. Arjuna hastened to 
Dwaraka and came back only to confirm the sad news, that Krishna and the Yddavas 
were all dead. Then the king and the other brothers overcome with sorrow declared, 
that the tinve for them to go too had arrived. So they cast off the burden of royalty, 
placed Parikshit, the grandson of Arjuna on the throne, and retired to the Himalayas, 
on the Great Journey, the M/ahdprasthdna. This was a peculiar form of Sannyas.. 
It was a custom for old kings to become Sannyasins. In ancient India, when 
men became very old, they would give up everything. So did the kings. When 
a man did not want to live any more, then he went towards the Himalayas, 
without eating or drinking, and walked on and on till the body failed. All the 
time thinking of God, he just marched on till the body gavé way. 

Then came the gods, the sages, and they told the king Yudhishthira, that he 
should go and reach heaven. To go to heaven one has to cross the highest peaks of 
the Himalayas. Beyond the Himalayas is Mount Meru. -On the top of Mount Meru 
“is heaven, None ever went there in this body. There the gods reside. And 
Yudhishthira was called upon by the gods to go there. 

So, the five brothers and their wife clad themselves in robes of bark, and set 
out on their journey. On the way, they were followed by a dog. On and on they 
went, and they turned their-weary feet northward to where the Himalaya lifts his lofty 
peaks, and they saw the mighty Mount Meru in front of them, Silently they walked — 
on in the snow, until suddenly the queen fell, to rise no more. To Yudhishthira who 
was leading the way, Bhima, one of the brothers, said: “Behold, O King, the queen 
has fallen.” The king shed tears, but he did not look back.“ We are going to meet 
Krishna,” he says. “No-time to look back. March on.” After a while, Bhima 
said: “ Behold, our brother, Sahadeva, has fallen.” The king shed tears: but paused 
not, “ March ‘on,” he cried. 

One after the other, in the cold and snow, all the four brothers dropped down, ; 
‘But unshaken, mas ea Be Ra ee bas ean ee 
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_ matter, ‘are severed asunder for ever. 

mi ‘The great King Bharata, in his old age 

retired into the forest. He Wis ted toe oe ree ion: 
subjects, who had lived in marble palaces, inlaid with gold and silver, who had d 

out of jewelled cups,—this king built a little cottage with’ his own hands 
of reeds and grass, on the banks of a river in the Himalayan forests. 
lived on roots and wild herbs collected by his own hands, and constantly 
upon Him who is always present in the soul of man. Days, a 
passed. One day, a deer came to drink water near by where the royal — 

meditating. At the same moment, a lion roared, at a little distance off. 
so terrified that she, without satisfying her thirst, made a big jump to cross 
The deer was with young, and this extreme exertion and sudden fright made 
birth tb a little fawn, and immediately after she fell dead, The fawn fell into the y 
and was being carried rapidly away by the foaming stream, when it caught eyes 
of the king. The king Tose from his position of meditation and rescuing v 
































the little thing back into life. Then the kindly sage oak the fawn under his ; 
protection, bringing it up on soft grass and fruits. The fawn thrived under the 
paternal care of the retired monarch, and grew into a beautiful deer, Then, ge 
whose mind had been strong enough to break away from life-long 
power, position and family, became attached to the deer which he had 
the stream, And as he became fonder and fonder of the deer, the less and 
concentrate his mind upon the Lord. When the deer went.out to graze in 
if it were late: in returning, the mind of the royal sage would become 
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Pi to pray to his beloved Vishnu: “Salutation to Thee, Lord Tot the 
‘Thou beautiful Vishnu!” ‘Thus thinking and meditating on. ishnu, he 
. to feel that Vishnu was near him, nay, that He was in his own soul, until he 
1 to feel that he was Vishnu, and that he was everything and everywhe 
As soon as he realised this, all the snake bonds snapped asunder ; the Laiseaniatins 
were pulverized, the ocean upheaved and he was gently lifted up above the waves, and 
say. carried to the shore. As Pralilad stood there he forgot that he was a Daitya and 
had a mortal body: he felt he was the universe and all the powers of the universe 
‘Ceusenated from him ; there was nothing in Nature that could injure him; he, himself, 
owas the ruler of Muruare ‘Time passed thus, in one unbroken ecstasy’ of Dliss, 
Fiat gradually Prahlad began to remember that he had a body and that he ‘was 
“Pralilad. As soon as he became once more conscious of the body, he \saw that 
God was within and without ; and everything appeared to him as Vishnu. « 
When the king Hiranyakashipu found to his horror that all mortal means of getting 
rid of the boy who was perfectly devoted to his enemy, the God Vishnu, were 
powerless, he was at a loss to know what todo. ‘The king had the boy again brought 
before him, and tried to persuade him once more to listen to his advice, through 
-gentle means. But Prablad made the same reply, Thinking however that these 
childish whims of the boy would be rectified with age and further training, he put 
him again under the charge of the teachers, Shanda and Amarka, asking them to teach 
him the duties of the king. But those teachings did not appeal to Prahlad, and 
‘he spent his time in instructing his schoolmates in ne path of devotion to the 
Lord, Vishnu. | 
When his father came to heer about it, he again became furious with rage, 
| and ealing the boy to him, threatened to kill him, and abused Vishnu in the worst 
But Prallad_ still insisted that Vishnu was the Lord of the Universe, the 
i. ~ Beginningless, the Endless, the Omnipotent and the Omnipresent, and as such, He 
alone was to be worshipped. ‘The king roared with anger and said: *hou evil one, 
_ if thy Vishnu is God omnipresent, why doth he not reside in that pillar yonder ?” 
| Prahlad humbly submitted that Le did do so. “If so,” cried the king, “let hint defend 
, eee “hn nd et with this sword.” Thus saying, the king rushed at him with sword 
archive 





ealt a terrible blow at the pillar. Instantly a thundering voice was 
4 behold, there issued forth from the pillar, Vishnu in His awful 
is nn half-man! Panic-siricken, the Daityas, ran away in all 
pions but Hiranyakashipa fought with him long and suoeeer el ae es 
Z and killed. 2 
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then, | Worle: but’ convey he gift: it is but one of the many modes. Some- 





the Teacher sitting under a iree. He was a young man of sixteen and the disciple 
~ was an old man of ee: The preaching of the ‘Teacher was silence, and the doubts 
of the doubter depart 
Sometimes they do not speak at all, but yet they convey the Truth from ‘mind to 
mind. They come to give. ‘hey command: they are the Messengers; you have 
to receive the Command. Do you not remember in your own Scriptures the authority 
with which Jesus speaks: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations..,. Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” It runs through ‘all His 
utterances, that tremendous faith in His own message. ‘That you find in the life’ 
‘of all these great giants whom the world worships as its Prophets. 

‘These great Teachers are the living Gods on this earth. Whom else should we 
worship ? I try to get an idea of God in my mind, and I find what a false little thing 
1 conceive; it would be a sin to worship that God, 1 open my eyes and look at the 
actual life of these great ones of the earth. ‘hey are higher than any conception 
of God that I could ever form. For, what conception of mercy could a man like 
I form, who would go after a man if he steals anything from me, and send him 

to jail. And what can be my highest idea of forgiveness ? Nothing beyond myself. 
Which of you can jump out of your own bodies? Which of you can jump out of 
your own minds? Not one of you. What idea of divine love can you form except 
what you actually live ? What we have never experienced we can form no idea of. 
So, all my best attempts at forming an idea of God would fail in every case. And 
here are plain facts, and not idealism; actual facts of love, of mercy, of purity, of 
which I can have no conception even, What wonder that I should fall at the feer 
of these men and worship them as God? And what else can anyone do? I should 
like to see the man who can do anything else, however much he may talk. Talking 
is not actuality. ‘alking about God and the Impersonal, and this and that, is all 
‘very good ; but these man-Gods are the real Gods of all nations and all races. These 
divine men have been worshipped an.J will be worshipped so long as man is man. 
Therein is our faith, therein is our hope, of a reality, Of what avail is a mere 
mystical principle ! 
= Phe Purpose and intent of what I have to say to you, is this, that I have found it 
possible in amy life to worship all of them, and to be ready for all that are yet to come. 
A mother recognises her son in any dress in which he may appear before her; 
and if one does not do so, I am sure that she is not the mother of that man. Now: 
as regards those of you that think that you understand Truth and Divinity and. God 
in only one Prophet in the world, and not in any other, naturally, the conclusion which 
T draw is, that you a not understand Divinity in anybody ; you have simply swallowed 
words, and identified yourself with one sect, just as you would in party politics, as @ 
matter of opinion ; but that is no religion at all. There are some fools in this world 
who use brackish water although there is excellent sweet water near, because, they. 
say, the brackish-water well was dug by their father. Now, in my little experience 
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times we do not speak at all. ‘There is an old Sanskrit verse which says: “I saw 




















xeligion,—this touch of the Divine, the soul coming 
Divine,—there has always been a broadening of min 
to see the light everywhere. Now, the Mahommesdans are the: 
respect, and the most sectarian, ‘Their watchword is, © There — 
Mabommed is His Prophet.” * Everything beyond that, not only 
be destroyed forthwith; at a moment's notice, every man or woman 
mot exactly believe in that, must be killed; everything that does 
this worship must be immediately broken; every book that teaches 
must be burnt. From the Pacific to the Atlantic, for. five hundred years ov 
all oves the world. That is Mahommedanism ! Nevertheless, among th 
medans, wherever there was a philosophic man, he was sure to protest 
cruelties. In that he showed the touch of the Divine, and realised a fragm 
truth ; he was not playing with his religion, for it was not his father’ 's religion. 
talking, but spoke the truth direct, like a man. : 
_ Side by side with the modern theory of evolution, there is another thing: ati 
- is a tendency in us to revert to old ideas, in’ religion. Le 
something new, even if it be wrong. It is better to do that. Why 
try to hit the mark? We become wiser through failures. ‘Vime is infiy 
at the wall. Did the wall ever tell a lie? It is always the wall. Man c 
and becomes a god, too, It is better to do something jenaver mind even 
to be wrong; it is better than doing nothing. ‘The cow never telis 
remains a cow, all the time. Do something! ‘Think some though 
you are right or wrong. But think something! Because 
4 - not th this ways ‘shall I sit down Sead and ang ae 2 ; 
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, the real man, is gone : he is like a bru he i pied 
No more des he say, You frst and me atereards 
: and let every one else look out for himself. 


















move at all. We cannot conscientiously, and with peace, joy 
take up any duty of our lives without listening to the message of ‘Krishna? 
afraid even if there is evil in your work, ernst cdr aa fe mars 
“Leave it unto the Lord, and do not look for the results.”” 
On the other hand, there is a corner in the heart for the other nega Time 
flies; this world is finite and all misery, With your good food, nice clothes, and 
your: comfortable home, O sleeping man and woman, do you ever think of the 
Sed: that are starving and dying? Think of the great fact that it is all misery, 
isery ! Note the first utterance of the child, when it enters into the mre 
- That is the fact—the child weeps. aid is a place for weeping ! 
the Messenger, we should not be selfish. 
f Behold another Messenger, He of Nazareth, He teaches: “Be ready, for 
/ the kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” I have pondered over the message of Krishna, 
and am trying to work without attachment, but sometimes I forget; then, suddenly, 
comes to me the message of Buddha: “ ‘Take care, for, everything in the world is 
_ evanescent, and there is always misery in this life.” I listen to that, and I am uncer- 
tain which to accept, Then again comes, like a thunderbolt, the message: Be 
' ready, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Do not delay a moment, Leave 
_ nothing for to-morrow. Get ready for that final event, which may overtake you 
Piaaaisoaiaeely; even now, That message, also, has a place, and we acknowledge it; 
ee rca: we salute the Lord. — 








And then comes Mohammed, the sisheana of equality. You ask, “What good 
ew ‘in his religion ?” If there were no good, how could it live ? The good 
that alone survives; because the good alone is strong, therefore it 
ion ot life of an impure man, even inthis life? Is ‘not the 
oid longer ? Without doubt, for eee is str 
nd raaargarn haye lived, had en 
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mn 1 Tike, 
‘a man in the world of man, your world is. your 
God is human. And that must be so. is not” 
> up an actually existing thing, and give up an idea which is 
he cannot grasp, and is difficult of approach except 
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- of Nazareth 
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her than of towing ahead; a state of suffering more than at Aoiog 
do not blame this state of things; we have no right to criticise it, 
‘it not been for this fall, tp neat sist wlch Was omabodiegin Jom. 

ild have been impossible. The Pharisees and Sadducees might — 
they wiect have been doing things which they ought not to 
ight have been, even, hypocrites ; but whatever they were, these 
of which the Messenger was the effect. The Pharisees. 
: aes pel aie anche are cre at mats eared 
i of esus of Nazareth, 

to forms, to formulas, to eerie wiped 

times be laughed at, but. a eeanahan 
















bright sky, of the heat, ‘of the sun, of pee fot} ian 
of men and women coming with pitchers on their heads to fill them 
- of the flocks, of the ploughmen, of the cultivation that is going on around : 
mill = wheel, of the mill-pond, of ps Liteon manne cc seen 


"The voice of Asia has been the 
the voice of politics. Each is great in : 
the voice of ancient Greece. To the Gi ‘ind, his. sasealine society 
all. Beyond that, it is Barbarian,—none but the Greek has the right to live. 
the Greeks do is right and correct ; whatever else there exists in the world 
right nor correct, nor should be allowed to live. At is intensely. human in 
thies, intensely natural, intensely artistic, therefore. The Greek 

this world, He does not care to dream, Even his poetry is practical. His g 
goddesses are not only human beings, but intensely human, with all human pa 
feelings almost the same as with any of us. He loves what is | 
it is always external nature: the beauty of the hills, of the. snows, of 
the beauty of forms and of figures ; the beauty in the face, ands ra 
in the human form,-—that is what the Greeks liked. And the reek 
Yeachers of all subsequent Europeanism, the voice of Europe is Greek. f 

| There is another type in Asia. Think of that vast, = 

cis ‘the clouds, _ 0, eae ‘cat 
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- ideas! He was a soul! Nothing but a soul, just working a body, for the good 
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’ CHRIST, THE MESSENGER 
this mass of light, this God and notman, came down to earth, to be thet 
of animals? And yet, people make him preach all sorts of things. He had no s 















humanity j and that was all his relation to the body. In the soul there is no sex: 
The disembodied soul has no relationship to the animal, no relationship to the body, 
The ideal may be far away beyond us. But never mind, keep to the ideal. Let 
us confess that it is our ideal, but we cannot approach it yet. x 2 

He had no other occupation in life; no other thought except that one, that he 
was a Spirit, He was a disembodied, unfettered, unbound spirit. And not only 
so, but he, with his marvellous vision, had found that every man and woman whether 
Jew or Gentile, whether rich or poor, whether saint or sinner, was the embodiment 
of the same undying Spirit as himself. Therefore, the one work his whole life showed, 
was calling upon them to realise their own spiritual nature. Give up, he says, these» 
superstitious dreams that you are low and that you are poor. Think not, that you 
are trampled upon and tyrannised over as if you were slaves; for within you is some- 
thing that can never be tyrannised over, never be trampled upon, never be troubled, 
never be killed. You are all, Sons of God, Immortal Spirit. ‘“ Know,” he declared, 
“the Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” “I and my Father are one.” Dare you 
stand up and say, not only that “J am the Son of God” but I shall also find in 
my heart of hearts that, “I and my Father are one.” That was what Jesus of 
Nazareth said. He never talks of this world and of this life. He has nothing to 
do with it; except that he wants to get hold of the world as it is, give it a push and 
drive it forward and onward, until the whole world has reached to the effulgent Light 
of God; antil everyone has realised his spiritual nature, until death is vanquished 
and misery banished. - 

We have read the different stories that have been written about him; we know 
the scholars and their writings, and the higher criticism; and we know all that has 
been done by study. We are not here to discuss how much of the New Testament 
is true, we are not here to discuss how much of that life is historical, It does not 
matter at all, whether the New Testament was written within five hundred years of his 
birth ; nor does it matter, even, how much of that life is true. But there is some- 
thing behind it, something we want to imitate. To tell a lie, you have to imitate a 
truth, and that truth isa fact. You cannot imitate that which never existed. You 
cannot intimate that which you never perceived. But there must haye been a 
nucleus, a tremendous power that came down; a marvellous manifestation of spiritual 
power ;—and of that we are speaking. It stands there. Therefore, we are not 
afraid of all the criticisms of the scholars. If I, as an Oriental, have to worship 
Jesus of Nazareth, there is only one way left to me, that is, to worship him as God 
and nothing else. Have weno right to worship him in that way, do you mean to 
say? If we bring him down to our own level and simply pay him a little respect, as 
& great man, why should we worship at all? Our Scriptures say, “These great 
children of Light, who manifest the Light themselves, who are Light themselves, they 
being worshipped, become as it were, one with us and we become one with them.” 

For, you see, in three ways man perceives God : at first the undeveloped intellect 
of the uneducated man sees God as far away, up in the heavens somewhere, sitting 
on a throne, as a great Judge. He looks upon Him asa fire, as a terror. Now, 
that is good, for there is nothing bad in it. You must remember that humanity 
travels not from error to truth, but from truth to truth; it may be, if you like it 
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: seu VI PRANANDI'S works 
without wishing | oben lac aut Keg even toasingle person. Quiet, un! 
silent, would he work, just as the Lord works. Now, what would the disciple say? 
_ He will tell "you that you may be a perfect man, perfectly unselfish, but 
you give the credit to our Teacher, to our Saint it is of no avail. Why? At is 
oa origin of this superstition, this ignorance? The disciple thinks that the Lord 
can manifest Himself only once. There lies the whole mistake. God manifests Him- 
self to you in mah, But throughout Nature, what happens once must haye happened 
before, and must happen in future. There is nothing in Nature which is not bound 
by law, and that means that whatever happens once, must go on and must ‘e been 


ty 


on. ; 

In India they have the same idea of the Incarnations of God. One of their 
great TIncarnations, Krishna, whose grand Sermon, the Bhagavad- -Gita, some of you 
might have read, says,—“ Though I am unborn, of changeless nature and Lord of 
beings, yet subjugating My Prakriti, I come into being by My own Maya, Whenever 
virtue subsides and immorality prevails, then I body Myself forth. For the pro- 
tection of the good, for the destruction of the wicked, and for the establishment of 
Dharma, I come into being, in every age.” Whenever the world goes down, the 
Lord comes to help it forward; and so He does from time to time and place to place, 
Im another passage He speaks to the effect that wherever thou findest a great soul 
of immense power and purity struggling to raise humanity, know that he is born of 
My splendour, that I am there working through him. 

Let us, therefore, find God not only in Jesus of Nazareth but in all.the great 
Ones that have preceeded him, in all that came after him, and all that are yet to come, 
Our worship is unbounded and free. They are all manifestations of the same 
Infinite God. They are all pure and unselfish; they struggled, and gave: up their 
lives for us, poor human beings, They each and all suffer vicarious atonement for 
every one of us, and also for all that are to come hereafter. 

In a sense, you are all prophets; every one of you is a prophet, bearing the 
burden of the world on your own shoulders. Have you ever seen a man, have you 
ever seen a woman, who is not quietly, patiently, bearing his or her little burden of 
life? The great prophets were giants—they bore a gigantic world on their shoulders, 
Compared with them we are pigmies, no doubt, yet we are doing the same task ; in our 

“Jittle circles, in our little homes we are bearing our little crosses. There is no one so 
evil no one so worthless, but he has to bear his own cross. But with all our mistakes, 
with all our evil thoughts and evil deeds, there is a bright spot somewhere, there is still 

_ somewhere the golden thread through which we are always in touch with the divine, 

For, know for certain, that the moment the touch of the divine is lost there would be 
annihilation, And because none can be annihilated, there is always somewhere in 
our heart of hearts, however low and degraded we may be, 4 little circle of light which 
is in constant touch with the divine, 

_ Our salutations go to all the past prophets, whose teachings and lives we have 
inherited, whatever might have been their race, clime or creed! Our salutations go 
$0 all those God-like men and women, who are working to help humanity, whatever 
be their birth, colour or race! Our salutations to those who are coming in the future, 

_ living Gods,—to work unselfishly for our descendants |. 
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avails it power over the whole of the world, if you have ‘aislaeit Wie. 
eet That will not make ee ea ee 
happiness in yourself, until you have uered yourself, is born to con- 
quer Nature, it is true, but the Occidental means by “Nature,” only the physical or 
external Nature. It is true that external Nature is majestic, with its mountains, and 
oceans, and rivers, and with its infinite powers and varieties. Yet there is a more 
majestic internal Nature of man, higher than the su, moon and stars, higher than 
this earth of ours, higher than the physical universe, transcending these little lives 
of ours; and it affords another field of study. There the Orientals excel, just as 
the Occidentals excel in the other. Therefore it is fitting that, whenever there is 
a spiritual adjustment, it should come from the Orient. It is also fitting that when 
the Oriental wants to learn about machine-making, he should sit at the feet of the 
Occidental and learn from him. When the Occident wants to learn about the 
_ spirit, about God, about the soul, about the meaning and the mystery of this aan 
he must sit at the feet of the Orient to learn. 
1am going to present before you the life of one man who has put in motion 
such a wave in India. But before going into the life of this man, I will try to present 
before you the secret of India, what India means. If those whose eyes have been 
blinded by the glamour of material things, whose whole dedication of life is to eating 
and drinking and enjoying, whose ideal of possession is lands and gold, whose ideal 
of pleasure is that of the senses, whose God is money, and whose goal is a life of 
ease and comfort in this world and death after that, whose minds never look forward, 
and who rarely think of anything higher than the sense objects in the midst of which 
they live ;—if such as these go to India, what do they see? Poverty, squalor, supersti- 
tion, darkness, hideousness everywhere. Why? Because in their minds enlighten- 
ment means dress, education, social politeness. Whereas, Occidental nations have 
used every effort to improve their material position, India has done differently. 
There, live the only men in the world, who, in the whole history of humanity, never 
went beyond their frontiers to conquer any one, who never coveted that which 
belonged to any one else, whose only fault was that their lands were so fertile, and 
they accumulated wealth by the hard labour of their hands, and so tempted other 
nations to come and despoil them. They are contented to be despoiled, and to be 
called barbarians, and in return, they want to send to this word, visions of the 
Supreme, to lay bare for the world the secrets of human nature, to rend the veil 
that conceals the real man, because they know the dream, because they know that 
behind this materialism, lives the real, divine nature of man which no sin can tarnish, 
no crime can spoil, no lust can taint; which the fire cannot burn, nor the water wet, 
which heat cannot dry, nor death kill; and to them this true nature of man is as real as 
is any material object to the senses of an Occidental. Just as you are brave to 
jump at the mouth of a cannon with a hurrah; just as you are brave in the name of 
patriotism, to stand up and give up your lives for your country, so, are they brave 
in the name of God. There it is, that when a man declares that this is a world of 
ideas, that it is all.a dream, he casts off clothes and property to demonstrate that what 
he believes and thinks is true. There it is that a man sits on the bank of a river, 
when he has known that life is eternal, and wants to give up his body just as nothing, 
just as you can give up a bit of straw. Therein lies their heroism, that they are 
teady to face death as a brother, because they are convinced that there is no 
ast fox ens. Sa saat lies the strength that has made them invincible —. 
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‘ ru ein for hundreds of years ; the sword had flashed, and “ Victory 

alla kad sit ination 0 din, but but these floods subsided, “leaving the 
; ‘The Indian nation cannot be killed. IE ict it will stand so long 
a that spirit shall remain as the background, so long as.her people do not give up 
their spirituality. Beggars they may remain, poor and poverty-stricken ; dirt and 
squalor may surround them perhaps throughout all time, but let them not give up their 
God, let them not forget that they are the children of the sages. Just as in 
even the man in the street wants to trace his descent from some robber-| 
Middle Ages, so in India, even an Emperor on the throne wants to trace hi 
from some beggar-sage in the forest, from a man who wore the bark of a tree, lived 

- upon the fruits of the forest and communed with God. That is the type of descent 
we want, and so long as holiness is thus supremely venerated, India cannot or. 

Many of you perhaps, have read the article by Prof. Max Miiller ina recent 
issue of the Wineleenth Century, headed “A Real Mahatman.” The life of Sri 
Ramakrishna is interesting, as it was a living illustration of the ideas that he preached. 
Perhaps, it will be a little romantic for you who live in the West, in an atmosphere 
entirely different from that of India. For the methods and manners in the busy 
Tush of life in the West vary entirely from those of India. Yet, perhaps, it will be 
of all the more interest for that, because it will bring into a newer light, things about 
which many have already heard. 

It was while reforms of various kinds were being inaugurated in India, that @ 
child was born of poor Brahman parents on the twentieth of February 1833, in one of 
the remote villages of Bengal. The father and mother were very orthodox people. 
The life of a really orthodox Brahman is one of continuous renunciation. Very 

“few things can he do, and over and beyond them the orthodox Brahman must not 
occupy himself with any secular business. At the same time he must not receive 
gifts from everybody. You may imagine how rigorous that life becomes. You have 
heard of the Bréhmans and their priestcraft many times, but very few of you | 
have ever stopped to ask what makes this wonderful band of men the rulers of their ~ 
fellows. They are the poorest of all the classes in the country, and the secret of 
their power lies in their renunciation. They never covet wealth. Theirs is the poorest 
priesthood in the world, and therefore the most powerful. Even in this poverty, a 
- Brahman’s wife will never allow a poor man to pass through the village without 
giving him something to eat. That is considered the highest duty of the mother in 
India; and because she is the mother itis her duty to be served last; she must see 
that every one is served before her turn comes. That is why the mother is regarded 
as God in India. This particular woman, the mother of our subject, was the very 
type of a Hindu mother. The higher the caste, the greater the restrictions. The 
lowest caste people can eat and drink anything they like, but as men rise in the Social 
scale, more and more restrictions come, and when they reach the highest caste, the 
Brahman, the hereditary priesthood of India, their lives, as I have said, are very much 
circumscribed. mpared to ,Western manners, their lives are of continuous asceti- 
cism. The Hindus are perhaps the most’exclusive nation in the world. They have 
the same great steadiness as the English, but much more amplified. When they get 
hold of an idea they carry it out to its very conclusion, and they keep hold of it 
sn ngagreeian after generation until they make something out-of it. Once give them 
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The orthodox Hindus Cierebore uve very. exclusive, living pe rely $a? ; 
own horizon of thought and feeling. Their lives are laid down in our dld books’ 
every little detail, and the least detail is grasped with almost adamantine firmness 
by them. They would starve rather than eat a meal cooked by the hands of a man — 
not belonging to their own small section of caste. But withal, they have i 

and tremendous earnestness. That force of intense faith and religious life occurs 
often among the orthodox Hindus, because their very orthodoxy comes from a tremen= 
dous conviction that it is right. We may {not all think that what they hold on to 
with such perseverance is right, but to them it is. Now, it is written in our books 
that a man should always be charitable even to the extreme. If a man starves 
himself to death to help another man, to save that man’s life, it is all right; it is 
even held that a man ought to do that. And it is expected of a Brihman to carry” 
this idea out to the very extreme. Those who are acquainted with the literature of 
India will remember a beautiful old story about this extreme charity, how a whole 
family, as related in the Mahabharata, starved themselves to death and gave their 
last meal to a,beggar. This is not an exaggeration, for such things still happen. 
The character of the father and:the mother of my Master was very much like that. 
Very poor they were and yet many a time the mother would starve herself a whole day 
to help a poor man. Of them 8 child was born and he was a peculiar child from very 


babyhood. He reme 2. from. his bi 


While he. was quite young his fathiee died and the boy was sent to school. 
A Bréhman’s boy must go to school; the caste restricts him to a learned pro- 
fession only. The old system of education in India, still prevalent in many parts 
of the country, especially in connection with Sannyasins, is very different from the 
modern system. The students had not to pay. It was thought that knowledge is 


“so sacred that no man ought to sell it. Knowledge must be given freely and with- 


“out any price. The teachers used to take students without charge, and not only so, 


most of them gave their students food and clothes, To support these teachers the 
wealthy families on certain occasions, such as a marriage festival, or at the cere- 
monies for the dead, made gifts to them. They were considered the first and fore- 
most claimants to certain gifts, and they in their turn had to maintain their students. 
So whenever there is a marriage, especially in a rich family, these professors are 
invited, and they attend and discuss various subjects. This boy went td one of 
these gatherings of professors, and the professors were discussing various topics, ‘such 
as logic or astronomy, subjects much beyond his age. The boy was peculiar, as I have 
said, and he gathered this moral out of it—that this is the outcome of all their 
knowledge. Why are they fighting so hard? It is simply for money; the man who 
can show the highest learning here will get the best pair of cloths, and that is all 
these people are struggling for. I will not go to school any more; and he 
did not ; that was the end of his goingto school. “But this boy had an elder brother, 
a apasiad professor,-~who took him to Calcutta, however, to study with him. After a 
short time the boy became fully convinced that the aim of all secular learning was 
mere material advancement, and nothing more, and he resolved to give up study and 
devote himself solely to the pursuit of” spiritual knowledge, The father being dead, — 
ube nt nat tren Cane: i boy lad to make his own living. He went to 
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prema did not go to i niversity, therefore 
Because we have spent half cao inte Seay we 
on of other people's thoughts. Well has_ 
I have just referred to, that this was a clean, | esting 
aie nme Siriercan was not brought up within the precincts 
However, this thought—whether God can be seen—whi es 
; ‘bis: mind gained in strength every day until he could think of 
. He could no niore conduct the worship properly, could no m Tee rel 
various details in all their minuteness. Often he would forget to Ayes 

before the image, som es he would forget to wave the light, at other times 
would wave it for hours, and forget everything else. 
: And that one idea was in his mind every day—‘Is it true that Thou exiestie, 
_ O.Mother ? Why don’t you speak ? Are you dead?” Perhaps some of us here will 

_ remember that there are moments in our lives when, tired of all these ratidcinations 
of dull and dead logic, tired of plodding through books which after all teach us 
ing, become nothing but a sort of intellectual opium-eating—we must have it at 
stated ‘or we die—tired with all this, the heart of our hearts sends out a wail at_ 
- times ;—“Is there no one in this universe who can show me the light ; if Thou art, show 
_ the light unto me, Why dost not Thou speak ? Why dost Thou make Thyself so 
si ea aA RN Messengers and not Thyself come to me? In this world of | 
and factions whom am 1 to follow and believe? If Thou art the God of every, 
n | woman alike, why comest ‘Thou. not to speak to Thy child and see if he is not. 
fainabes us all come such thoughts in moments of great depression; but. 




















; surrounding us, that the next moment we forget. For the 
1 eae aga a the heavens were going to be opened, for the 
‘seemed as if we were going to plunge into the light effulgent, but the 
nan again shakes off all these angelic visions. Down we go, animal man 
‘more, eating and drinking and dying, and dying and drinking and eating again 
sain. But there are exceptional minds which are not turned away so easily, 

attracted can. chever” be turned back, whatever may be 

? 1 want to see the Truth, knowing that life must 

conquest, and. what conquest is nobler than 
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experience, came to know that the goal of every religion is the | 


is trying to teach the same thing, the difference being largely in method, co 
more in language. At the core, all sects and all religions have the 

they were only quarreling for their own selfish purposes ; they 

about the south, but about ‘ my name’ and ‘your name.’ Two of 


it the seal of my name. Therefore do not listen to him.” tata ahes 2 
“ Do not hear him, although he is reaching very much the same thing, yet it is 
~~ true because he does not preach it in my name.” 

Phat is what my Master found, and he then set about to learn hi 
he had found that the one idea in all religions is, ‘not me, but Thou,’ and he w 

~ ‘ot me’, ‘the Lord fills his heart. ‘The less of this littl ’ the 

is in him. That he found to be the truth in every religion the world, an 
himself to, aceomplish this. he wanted 

he r confined himself to fine theories, but would enter into the 

diately. We see many persons 4 
















Pie therauaiion. which I had ‘been. asking ‘others all 
fe in God, Sir?” “Yes,” he replied, “Can you prove it, 
How?” “Because I see Him just as I see you here, only in « much 
- That impressed me at once. For the first time I found a man who 
‘to say that he saw God, that religion was a reality, to be felt, to be sensed in an 
more intense way than we can sense the world. “1 began to go to that man, 
lay after day, and J actually saw that religion could be given. One touch, glance, 
ean change a whole life. I have read about Buddha and Christ and Nabe 
: ‘ghout all those different luminaries of ancient times, how they would stand) up and 
“say, “Be thou whole,” and the man became whole. 1 now found it to be true, and 
I myself saw this man, all scepticism was brushed aside. It could be done, 
my Master used to say: “ Religion can be given and taken more tangibly, more 
Teally than anything else in the world.” Be therefore spiritual first ; have something to 
give, and then stand before the world and give it. Religion is not talk, or doctrines or 
theories, nor is it sectarianism. Religion cannot live in sects and societies. It is the 
relation between the soul and God ; how can it be made into a society? It would then 
degenerate into business, and wherever there are business and business principles in 
religion, spirituality dies. Religion does not consist in erecting temples, or building 
churches, or attending public worship. It is not to be found in books, or in words, or in 
lectures, or in organisations. Religion consists in realisation, As a fact, we all know 
that nothing will satisfy us until we know the truth for ourselves. However we may 
argue, however much we may hear, but one thing will satisfy us, and that is, our own 
realisation, and such an experience is possible for every one of us, if we will only try. 
The first. ideal of this attempt to realise religion is that of renunciation. As far as we 
we must give up. Darkness and light, enjoyment of the world and enjoyment of 
, will never go together. ‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Let people try 
it if they will, and I have seen millions in every country who have tried ; but after all, it 
comes to nothing. If one word remains true in the saying, it is, give up everything for 
the sake of the Lord, This is a hard and long task, but you can begin it here, and 
now, Bit by bit we must go towards it. 

The second idea that I learned from my Master, ana which is perhaps the most 
vital, is the wonderful truth, that the religions of the world are not contradictory or 
“antagonistic; they are but various phases of One Eternal Religion; that One 
Eternal. ion is applied to different planes of existence, is applied to the opinions 

of vari and yarious races. There never was my religion or yours,-my 
“ ab religion or your national religion ; there never existed many religions, there 
only the one. One Infinite Religion existed all through eternity and will ever 
exist, and this Religion is expressing itself in various countries, in various ways, 
_ Therefore we must respect all religions and we must try to accept them all as. far as 
we can, Religions manifest themselves not only according to race and geographical 
position, but. ing to individual powers. In one man, religion is manifesting 
itself as intense activity, as work. In» another, it is manifesting itself as intense 
devotion, in yet adother, as mysticism, in others as philosophy, and. so forth. It is 
pied when we to others: “Your methods are not right.” Perhaps a man, 
is that of love, thinks that the man who does good to others is not 

a ‘tight road ta religion, because it is not his own way, and is therefore wrong. 
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65 on, however curious it may be, you will have hundreds and t 
Tina and you have every chance of becoming 
‘it is so, it is the one thing we want in India, 
The sects among the Hindus are various, 
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4 aaa Each has made a contribution of value to the wisdom of it world, 
Impress upon your children that true religion is positive, and not viens 
* ‘it does not consist in merely refraining from evil, but in a persi for- 

‘mance of noble deeds. True religion comes not from the teaching of men or the 
reading of books: it is the awakening of the spirit within us, consequent upon pure 
and heroic action. Every child born into the world brings with it a certain accu- 
mulated experience from previous incarnations and the impress of this experience 
is seen in the structure of its mind and body. But the feeling of independence 
which possesses us all, shows there is something in us besides mind and body. The 
soul that reigns within is independent, and creates the desire for freedom. If we 
are not free, how can we hope to make the world better? We hold that human pro- 
gress is the result of the action of the human spirit. What the world is, and i 
we ourselves are, are the fruits of the freedom of the spirit. 

_ We believe in one God, the Father of us all, Who is omnipresent, and omni- 
potent, and Who guides and preserves His children with infinite love. We believe 
in a personal God as the Christians do, but we go further ; we believe that we are 
He! That His personality is manifested in us, that God is in us, and that we are in 
God. We believe there is a germ of truth in all religions, and the Hindu bows. 
down to them all; for, in this world, truth is to be found not in subtraction but in 
addition. We ‘would offer God a bouquet of the most beautiful flowers of | all the 
diverse faiths. We must love God for love's sake, not for the hope of reward. We 
must do our duty for duty’s sake, not for the hope of reward. We must worship 
the beautiful for beauty’s sake, not for the hope of reward. Thus in the purity of. 
our hearts shall we sce God. Sacrifices, genuflexions, mumblings and mutterings 
are not religion. They are only good if they stimulate us to the brave performance 
see and heoric deeds, and lift our thoughts to the apprehension of the divine 


pags = good is it, if we acknowledge in our prayers that God is the Father of us 
all, and in our daily lives do not treat every man as our brother? Books are only made 
Bn a pings may point the way to a higher life, but no good results, unless the path 
ig trodden with unflinching steps! Every human personality may be compared to a 
pt is the same pure white light—an emission of the divine Being 
alee centre. each, but the glass being of different colours and thickness, the 
‘rays assume diverse aspects in the transmission. The equality and beauty of each 
central flame is the same, and the apparent inequality is only in the imperfection of 
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THE BASIS FOR PSYCHIC OR SPIRITUAL RESEARCH. 
It was not often that Swami Vivekananda, while in the Niet: took jpart ap Acinic 
~ One such occasion, in London, when he did so, was during the discussion of a : 
lecture on, “ Can Psychic Phenomena be proved from a Scientific basis ?” Referring 
first to a remark which he had heard in the course of this debate, not fothoran 
time in the West, he said :— 


One point I wanted to remark upon; it is a mistaken statement that has been 
made to us that the Mahommedans do not believe that women have souls, I am 
very sorry to say it is an old mistake among Christian people, and they seem to like 

the mistake. That is a peculiarity in human nature, that people want to say some- 

thing very bad about others whom they do not like. By the by, you know I am not 

a Mahommedan, but I have yet had opportunities. for studying them, and there 

is not one word in the Koran which says that women have no souls, but in fact it ‘ 
says they have. 

About the Psychical things that have been the subject of discussion I have very 
little to say here, for, in the first place, the question is, whether psychical subjects are 
capable of scientific demonstration. What do you mean by this demonstration ? 
First’ of all, there will be the subjective and the objective side necessary. Taking 
chemistry and physics, with which we are so familiar, and of which we have read so 
much, is it true that everyone in this world is able to understand the demonstration 
even ‘of the commonest subjects ? Take any boor and show him one of your experi- 
ments, what will he understand of it? Nothing. It requires a good deal of previous 
training to be brought up to the point of understanding an experiment. Before that 
he cannot understand it at all. That is a great difficulty in the way. If scientific 
demonstration means bringing down certain facts to a plane which is universal for 
all human beings, where «ll beings can understand it, I deny that there can be any such 
scientific demonstration for any subject in the world. If it were so, all our universities 
and education would be in vain. Why are we educated, if by birth we can under- 
stand everything scientific? Why so much study? It is of no use whatsoever. So, on 
the face of it, it is absurd if this be the meaning of scientific demonstration, the bring- 
ing down of intricate facts to the plane on which we are now. The next meaning 
should be the correct one, perhaps,—that certain facts should be adduced as proving 
certain more intricate facts. There are certain more complicated, intricate pheno- 
mena, which we explain by less intricate ones and thus get, perhaps, nearer to them; in 
this way they are gradually brought down to the plane of our present ordinary con- 
sciousness. But even this is very complicated, and very difficult, and means a tfin- 
ing also, a tremendous amount of education. “So all I have to say is, that in order 
to have scientific explanation of psychical phenomena, we require not only perfeet 
‘evidence on the side of the phenomena themselves, but a good deaf of training on 
the part of those who want to see, All this being granted, we shall be in a position 
to say yea or nay, about the proof or disproof of any phenomena which are presented 
before us. But, before that, the most remarkable phenomena, or the most oft- 
recorded phenomena. that have happened in human Society, in my Moyes | would be 
very hard indeed to prove even in an off-hand manner. 

} Next, as to those hasty explanations, that religions are the outcome of brass 
“those who have made a particular study of them would think of them but as 
mere guesses. We haye no reason to suppose that religions were the outcome 
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the entertainment of. guests. To cook food Page i ee cols toe ie 
will serve himself last if any hungry stranger-applies, and this feeling extends through- _ 
out the length and breadth of the land. Any a hee HGR TH PBS 
any house will be opened to him.” eas 

“The caste system has nothing to do with realign: ‘A man’s” 
hereditary—a carpenter is born a carpenter ; a goldsmith, a goldsmith ; workman, a 
workman ; and a priest, a priest.” 

“Two gifts are especially appreciated, the gift of Jearning and the gift of life, 
But the gift of learning takes precedence. One may save a man’s life, and that is — 
excellent; one may impart to another knowledge, and that is better, To instruct for | 
money is an evil, and to do this would bring opprobriam upon the head of the man 
who barters learning for gold as though it were an article of trade. The Government 
makes gifts from time to time to the instructors, and the moral effect is better than it 
would be if the conditions were the same as exist in certain alleged civilised countries.” 
The speaker had asked throughout the Jength and breadth of the land what was the ~ 
definition of “ civilisation,” and he had asked the question in many countries. Some- 
times the reply has been, ‘“‘ What we are, that is civilisation.” He begged to differ in 
the definition of the word. A nation may conquer the waves, control the elements, de- 
velop the utilitarian problems of life seemingly to the utmost limits, and yet not realise 
that in the individual, the highest type of civilsation is found in him who has learned 
to conquer self. ‘This condition is found more in India than in any other country 
on earth, for there the material conditions are subservient to the spiritual, and the 
individual looks to the soul manifestations in everything that has life, studying Nature 
to this end. Hence, that gentle disposition to endure with indomitable patience the 
flings of what appears unkind fortune, the while theré is a full consciousness of a 
spiritual strength and knowledge greater than that possessed by any other people, 
Therefore the existence of a country and people from which flows an unending stream, 
that attracts the attention of thinkers far and near to approach and throw from their 
shoulders an oppressive earthly burden, 

This lecture was prefaced with the statement that the speaker had been asked - 
many questions, A number of these he preferred to answer privately, but three he 
had selected, for reasons which would appear, to answer from the pulpit. They were, 
—‘Do the people of India throw their children into the jaws of the crocodiles ?” 
“Do they kill themselves beneath the wheels of Jaggannath?” “Do they burn 
widows with their husbands?” The first question the’lecturer treated in the same 
vein, as an American abroad would, in answering inquiries about Indians running 
round in the streets of New York, and similiar myths which are even to-day enter- 
tained by many persons on the Continent. The statement was too ludicrous to give 
a serious résponse to it, When asked by certain well-meaning but ignorant people 
why they gave only female children to the crocodiles, he could only ironically reply, 
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. that probably it was because they were softer and more tender and could be more 


easily masticated by the inhabitants of the rivers in that benighted country. Regard- 
ing the Jaggannath legend, the lecturer explained the old practice of the Car-festival 
in the sacred city, and remarked that possibly a few pilgrims in their zeal to grasp 
the rope and participate in the drawing of the Car, slipped and fell and were so 
destroyed. Some such mishaps had been exaggerated into the distorted versions 
from which the good people of other countries shrank with horror. Vivekananda 
denied that people burned widows. It was true, however, that widows had burned 
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There is one more wonderful pa tisas ss curmad vies Sovieecoilocs which 
«wh wil be able to live, who wil be able enjoy life 4 moment?"—the idea of 


; This is the idea that guides each footstep of ours, makes our movements 
possible, determines our relations to each other—nay, is the very warp and woof in 
. the fabric of human life, Intellectual knowledge tries to drive it inch by inch 
from its territory, post after post is snatched away from its domains, and each 
step is made fast and iron-bound with the railroadings of cause and st But it 
laughs at all our attempts, and, lo, it keeps itself above all this massive pile of law and 
causation with which we tried to smother it to death, How can it be otherwise? The 
limited always requires a higher generalisation of the unlimited to explain itself. The 
bound can only be explained by the free, the caused by the uncaused, But again, the 
same difficulty is also here. What is free? The body, or even the go ik It is 
apparent to all that they are as much bound by law as anything else in the universe. 
Now the problem resolves itself into this dilemma; Either the whole universe is 
a mass of never-ceasing change and nothing more, irrevocably bound by the law of 
causation, not one particle having a unity of itself, yet is curiously producing an 
irradicable delusion of permanence and freedom ;-—or, there is in us and in the universe 
something which is permanent and free, showing that the basal constitutional belief of 
the human mind is not a delusion, It is the duty of science to explain facts by 
bringing them to a higher generalisation, Any explanation, therefore, that first wants 
to destroy apart of the fact given to be explained, in order to fit itself to the 
remainder, is not scientific, whatever else it may be, 
So, any explanation that wants to overlook the fact of this persistent and all- 
necessary idea of freedom, commits the above mentioned mistake of denying a 
portion of the fact, in order to explain the rest, and is, therefore, wrong. 
The only other alternative possible, then, is to acknowledge, in harmony with 
our nature, that there is something in us which is free and permanent. 
But it is not the body; neither is it the mind. The body is dying every 
minute. The mind is constantly changing. The body is a combination, and so is the 
mind; and as such can never reach toa state beyond all change, But beyond 
this momentary sheathing of gross matter, beyond even the finer coyering of the mind, 
is the Atman, the true Self of man, the Permanent, the Ever-Free. 
~~ ftis his freedom that is percolating through layers of thought and matter, and 
in spite of the colourings of name and form, is ever asserting its unshackled existence, 
It is his deathlessness, his bliss, his peace, his divinity, that shines out and makes 
itself felt in spite of the thickest layers of ignorance, He is the real Man, the fear. 
less One, the deathless One, the Free, 

_ Now, freedom is only possible when no external power can exert any_ lattasace, 
produce any change, Freedom is only possible to the being who is beyond all 
conditions, all laws, all bondages of cause and effect, In other words, the ‘unchange- 
wl alone can be free and, therefore, immortal. 

_ This Being, \this Atman, this real Self of man, the Free, the Unchangeable, is 
bey ‘ond all conditions, and as such, Jt has neither birth nor death, 

* Without birth or death, eternal, ever-existing is this soul of man,” 
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intervals of find azchement; but rhose: idoaa'cowse-to uw redolent with the 
~ aroma of ¢ field and forest ; whose songs of praise,—spontaneous, free, joyful, like 
the songs which burst forth from the throats of the birds when. they hail this beauti- 
ful world illuminated by the first rays of the lord of the me down to us 
even now through the vista of eighty centuries, as fresh calls from heaven ;—we turn 
to the ancient Aryas. | 
“Place me in that deathless, undecaying world, where is the light of Heaven, 
and everlasting lustre shines ;’ “Make me immortal in that realm where dwells 
the King Vivasvan's son, where is the secret shrine of heaven”, “Make me 
immortal in that realm where they move even as they list; “In the third sphere 
of inmost heaven, where worlds are full of light, make me immortal in that realm 
of bliss.”—These are the prayers of the Aryas in their oldest record, the Rig-Veda 
Samhita. 

We find at once a whole world of difference between the Mechchha and the Arya 
ideals. To the one, this body and this world are all that are real, and all that are 
desirable. A little life-fluid which flies off from the body at death, to feel torture 
and agony at the loss of the enjoyments of the senses can, they fondly hope, be 
brought back if the body is carefully preserved; and thus a corpse became more 
an object of care than the living man. The other found out that that which left the 
body was the real man, and when separated from the body it enjoyed a state of bliss 
higher than it ever enjoyed when in the body. And they hastened to annihilate the 
corrupted corpse by burning it. . 

Here we find the germ out of which a true idea of the soul could come. Here 
it was—where the real man was not the body, but the soul ; where all ideas of an 
inseparable connection between the real man and the body were utterly absent—that 
a noble idea of the freedom of the soul could rise. And it was when the Aryas 
penetrated even beyond the shining cloth of the body with which the departed soul 
was enveloped, and found its real nature of a formless individual unit principle, that 
the question inevitably arose,—Whence ? 

It was in India and among the Aryas that the doctrine of the preebalahes, 
the immortality, and the individuality of the soul first arose. Recent researches in 
Egypt have failed to show any trace of the doctrines of am independent and 
individual soul existing before and after the earthly phase of existence. Some of the 
Mysteries were no doubt in pain of this idea, but in those it has been traced to 
India. 

“Tam convinced,” says Karl Heckel, “ that the deeper we enter into the study 
of the Egyptian religion, the clearer it is shown that the doctrine of metempsychosis 

_ was entirely foreign to the popular Egyptian religion ; and that even that which single 
mysteries possessed of it was not inherent to the Osiris teachings, but derived from 
” Hindu sources.’” 
». Later on, we find the Alexandrian Jews imbued with the doctrine of an individ- 
ual soul, and the Pharisees of the time of Jesus, as already stated, not only had 
faith in an indi idual soul, but believed in its wanderings through various bodies ; and 
thus it is to find how Christ was recognised as the incarnation of an older 
prophet, and Jesus himself directly asserted that John the Baptist was the prophet 
Elias come back again. “If ye will receive it, this is Elias, which was for to come.” 
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Rassara rit sddhistic missionary activity in Alexandria and Asia Minor. — 

Pythagoras i to have been the first Greek wh. taught the doctrine of ] 
palingenesis among the Hellenes. As an Aryan race, already burning their dead and — 
believing in the doctrine of an individual soul, it was easy for the Greeks to accept the 
doctrine of reincarnation, through the Pythagorean teachings. According to Apulejus, 

had come to India, where he had been instructed by the Brahmans. : 
_ So far we have learned, that wherever the soul was held to be an individual, the 
real man, and not a vivifying pat of the body only, the doctrine of its pre-existence 
had inevitably come, and that externally those nations that believe in the independent 
individuality of the soul had almost salaioe signified it by burning the bodies of the 
departed ; though one of the ancient Aryan races, the Persian, developed, at an early 
period, and without any Semitic influence, a peculiar method of disposing of the’ 
bodies of the dead; the very name by which they call their “Towers of silence,” 
comes from the root Daha, to‘burn. 
_ In short, the races who did not pay much attention to the analysis of their own 
nature, never went beyond the material body as their all in all, and even when driven 
by higher light to penetrate beyond, they only came to the conclusion that somehow 
or other, at some distant period of time, this body will become incorruptible. L 

On the other hand, that race which spent the best part of its energies in the 
inquiry into the nature of man as a thinking being—the Indo-Aryan—soon found 
out that beyond this body, beyond even the shining body which their forefathers 
longed after, is the real man, the principle, the individual who clothes himself with 
this body, and then throws it off when worn out. Was such a principle created? If 
creation means something coming out of nothing, their answer is a decisive “ Vo.” 
This soul is without birth and without death ; it is not a compound or combination 
but an independent individual, and as such it cannot be created or destroyed. It is 
only travelling through various states. 

Naturally, the question arises, where was it all this time ?, The Hindu philosophers 
say, “It was passing through different bodies in the physical sense, or, really and 
metaphysically speaking, passing through different mental planes.” 

Are there any proofs apart from the teachings of the Vedas upon which the 
doctrine of reincarnation has been founded by the Hindu philosophers? There are ; 
and, we hope to show later on, that there are grounds as valid for it as. for any other 
universally accepted doctrine. But, first, we will see what some of the greatest 
.of modern European thinkers have thought about reincarnation, 

I. H. Fichte, speaking about the immortality of the soul, says :— 

“It is true there is one analogy in nature which might be brought forth in refuta- 
tion of the continuance, It is the well-known argument that everything that has a 
beginning in time must also perish at some period of time; hence, that the 
claimed past existence of the soul necessarily implies its pre-existence. This is 
a fair conclusion, but, instead of being an objection to, it is rather an additional argu- 
‘ment for its continuance.. Indeed, one needs only to understand the full meaning of 
the metaphysico-physiological axiom, that in reality nothing can be created or anni- 
hilated, to recognise that ea et es Sn RR ee ee 
2 physical body.” 
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Bras Viel bee do pAcasTings hace onal yaa 
ideal, The truth of the ideal is in the practical. The fralion of he 
through the sensing of the practical. That the ideal is there is a_ 

_tetonee of the practical somehow, somewhere. The ideal | y be 
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isoirs. teas cr ipemaiiot cs ee many ns who do 
not deserve the name, have thwarted, in many ways, the legitimate c of 
this most glorious Indian institution, it has already worked wonders for the land of 
Bharata and is destined to lead Indian humanity to its goal. — a 


We earnestly entreat the Brihmans of the South not to forget the ideal of India” 
—the production of a Universe of Brahmans, pure as purity, good as God Himself; 
this was at the beginning, says the Mahabharata, and so will it be in the end. 

Any one who claims to be a Brihman then, should prove his pretensions, first by 
manifesting that spirituality, and next by raising others to the same status. 

On the face of this it seems that most of them are only nursing a false pride of 
birth ; and any schemer, native or foreign, who can pander to this vanity and inherent 

» Jaziness, by fulsome sophistry, appears to satisfy most. 
Beware Brahmans, this is the sign of death! Arise and show your | manhood, 
Brahman-hood, by raising the non-Brahmans around you—not in the ‘spirit of a 
gaster,—not with the rotten canker of egotism crawling with superstitions and the 
eharlatanry of East and West—but in the spirit of a servant. 

For verily he who knows how to serve knows how to rule. 

The non-Braéhmans also have been spending their energy in kindling the fire of 
caste hatred—vain and useless to solve the problem—to which every non-Hindu is only 
too glad to throw on a load of fuel. 

Not a step forward can be made by these inter-caste quarrels, not one difficulty 
removed; only the beneficent onward march of events would be thrown back, possibly 
for centuries, if the fire bursts out into flames. 

It would be a repetition of Buddhistic political blunders, 

In the midst of this ignorant clamour and hatred, we are delighted to find Pandit 
PD. Savariroyan pursuing the only legitimate and the only sensible course. 

Instead of wasting precious vitality in foolish and meaningless quarrels, Pandit 
Savariroyan has undertaken in his articles on the “ Admixture of the Aryan with 
Tamalian” in the Siddhanta Deepika, to clear away, not only a lot of haze, created by 
atoo adventurous Western philology, but to pave the way to a better understanding of 
the caste problem in the South, 

Nobody ever got anything by begging. We get only what we deserve. The first step 
to deserve is to desire ; and we desire with success what we feel ourselves worthy to get. 

A gentle yet) clear brushing off of the cobwebs of the so-called Aryan theory and 
gli its yicious corollaries is therefore absolutely necessary, especially for the South, 
gnd a proper self-respect created by a knowledge of the past grandeur of one of the 

ancestors of the Arya race—the great Tamilians, 

We stick, in spite of Western theories, to that definition of the word “ Arya,” 
which we find in our sacred books, and which includes only the. multitude, we now 
all Hindus, 

“This Arya race, itself a mixture of two great races, Sanskrit-speaking and Tamil- 
speaking, applies to ail Hindus alike. That the Sudras have in some Smritis been 
excluded from this epithet means nothing, for the Sudras were and still are only the 
waiting Aryas,—Aryas in novitiate. 

Though we know Pandit Savariroyan is walking over rather insecure ground, 
though we differ from many of his sweeping explanations of Vedic names and. races, 
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wot ere, fst of al, Sieh ka“ oak seal was cal vanity ; here, first of all, 
in the prime of youth, in the lap of luxury, in the height of glory and plentitude 
of power, he broke through the fetters of delusion. Here, in this ocean of humanity, 
amidst the sharp interaction of strong currents of pleasure and pain, of strength 
‘and weakness, of wealth and poverty, of joy and sorrow, of smile and tear, of 
life and death, in the melting rhythm of eternal peace and calmness, arose the 
‘throne of renunciation! Here, in this land, the great problems of life and death, 
of the thirst for life, and the vain mad struggles to preserve it onl resulting 
in the accumulation of woes, were first grappled with and solved—solved as they 
never were before and never will be hereafter ; for here, and here alone was discovered, 
that even life itself is an evil, the shadow only of something which alone is real, 
This is the land where alone, religion was practical and real, and here alone men and 
women plunged boldly in to realise the goal, just as in other lands, they madly 
plunge in to realise the pleasures of life, by robbing their weaker brethern, Here, 
and here alone the human heart expanded till it incladed not only the human, 
but birds, beasts, and plants; from the highest gods to grains of sand, the highest 
and the lowest all find a place in the heart of man, grown great, infinite, And 
here alone, the human soul studied the universe as one unbroken unity whose every 
pulse was his own pulse, 

We all hear so much about the degradation of India, There was a time 
when I also believed in it. But to-day standing on the vantage-ground of experience, 
with eyes cleared of obstructive predispositions and above all, of the highly. 
coloured pictures of other countries toned down to their proper shade and light by 
actual contact, I confess, in all humility, that I was wrong, Thou blessed iand 
of the Aryas, thou wert never degraded. Sceptres have been broken and thrown 
away, the ball of power has passed from hand to hand, but in India, courts and kings 
always touched only a few; the vast mass of the people, from the highest to 
the lowest, has been left to pursue its own inevitable course, the current of national 
life flowing at times slow and half-conscious, at others, strong and awakened, I 
stand in awe before the unbroken procession of scores of shining centuries, with here 
and there a dim link in the chain, only to flare up with added brilliance in the next, 
and there she is walking with her own majestic steps,—my motherland,—to fulfil her 
glorious destiny, which no power in earth or heaven can check—the regeneration of 
man the brute into man the God, 

Aye, a glorious destiny, my brethren, for as far back as the days of the 
Upanishads we have thrown the challenge to the world q yyaq @ THAT 

“ Not by wealth, not by progeny, but by renunciation alone immortality 
is reached.” Race after race has taken the challenge up, and tried their utmost 
to solve the world-riddle on the plane of desires. They have all failed in the past,— 
the old ones have become extinct under the weight of wickedness and misery, 
which Just for\ power and gold brings in its train, and the new ones are tottering 
to their fall. Tye question has yet to be decided whether peace will survive or war; 
whether patie will survive or non-forbearance, whether goodness will survive 
or wickedness; whether muscle will survive or brain; whether worldliness will survive 
© -pimtvality, We have solved our problem ages ago, and held on to it through 
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: REPLY 70 THE MADRAS ADDRESS A 

Wherever, on the other hand, the Hindi language is spoken, even the lowest 

classes have more knowledge of the Vedantic religion than many of a3 esr A 

Lower er te bed 
And why so? 

Transported from the soil of Mithila to Navadvipa, “nurtured and pass 
by the fostering genius of Siromani, Gadadhar, Jagadis, and a host of other great 
names, an analysis of the laws of reasoning, in some points superior to every other 
system in the whole world, expressed in a wonderful and precise mosaic of language, 
stands the Nyaya of Bengal, respected and studied throughout the length and breadth 
of Hindusthan. But, alas, the Vedic study was sadly neglected, and until within the 
Jast few years, scarcely any one could be found in Bengal to teach the Mahé- | 
Bhashya of Patanjali. Once only a mighty genius rose above the never-ending 
Avachhinnas and Avachhedakas,*—Bhagavan Sri Krishna Chaitanya. For once the 
religious lethargy of Bengal was shaken, and for a time it entered into a communion 
with the religious life of other parts of India, 

It is curious to note that though Sri Chaitanya obtained his Sannyas from a_ 
Bhérati, and as such was a Bhéraéi himself, it was through Madhavendra Puri that 
his religious genius was first awakened. 

The Puris seem to have a peculiar mission in rousing the spirituality of LF ae % 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna got his Sannyasasrama from Totd Puri. ; 

The commentary that Sri Chaitanya wrote on the Vyasa Sutras has either been 
lost or not found yet. His disciples joined themselves to the Madhvas of the South, 
and gradually the mantles of such giants as Rupa and Sanatana and Jiva Goswami, 
fell on the shoulders of Badajis, and the great movement of Sri Chaitanya was 
decaying fast, till of late years there is a sign of revival. Hope that it will regain 
its lost splendour. 

The influence of Sri Chaitanya is all over India. Wherever the Bhakti Marga 
is known, there is he appreciated, studied and worshipped. I have every reason to 
believe that the whole of the Vallabhacharya recension is only a branch of the sect 
founded by Sri Chaitanya. But most of his so-called disciples in Bengal do not 
know how his power is still working all over India ; and how can they? The disciples 
have become Gadians, while he was preaching barefooted from fom to door in 
India, begging Achandalas to love God. 

The curious and unorthodox custom of hereditary Gurus that casein in Bengal, 
and for the most part in Bengal alone, is another cause of its being cut off from the 
religious life of the rest of India. : 

The greatest of all is, that the life of Bengal never received an influx from that 
of the great brotherhood of Sannyasins, who are the representatives and repositories 
of the highest Indian spiritua] culture, even at the present day. 

Zydéga is never liked by the higher classes of Bengal. Their tendency is for 
Bhoga. ow can they get a deep insight into spiritual things ? @taaaa WEASTATTT: 
“By renunciation alone, immortality is reached.” How can it be otherwise ? 

On the other hand, throughout the Hindi-speaking world, a succession of brilliant 
Tydgi teachers of far-reaching influence, has brought the doctrines of the Vedanta 
to every door. Especially the impetus given to Zydga during the reign of Runjit Singh 
of the Punjab, has made the highest teachings of the Vedantic philosophy available — 


- * In Nydya, ‘Determined, and basa g., the smoke which determines the fire.) 
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one ‘idea to’ express which the ‘sages almost exhaust the vocabulary of the Sanskrit 
language, is that man must realise God, even in this life. And the Advaita texts 
‘Nery logically add, “To know God is to become God.” 

And here comes as a necessary consequence the broadest and most glorioas 
‘idea of inspiration,—not only as asserted and declared by the Rishis of the Vedas, 
not only by Vidura and Dharmavyadha and a number of others, but even ‘the other 
day Nischaladas, a Zyagi of the Dadu-panthi sect, boldly declared in his, Vichar- 
Sagar: “He who has known Brahman has become Brahman. His words are 

" Vedas, and they will’ expel the darkness of ignorance, either expressed in Sanskrit 
or any popular dialect.” 

Thus to realise God, the Brahman, as the Dvaitis say, or to become Brahman, as 
the Advaitis say,—is the ai and end of the whole teachings of the Vedas, and every 
‘other teaching therein contained, represents a stage in the course of our progress 
thereto. And the great glory of Bhagavan Bhashyakara Sankaracharya is, that it was 
his genius that gave the most wonderful expression to the ideas of Vyasa. 

As absolute, Brahman alone is true; as relative truth, all the different sects, 
standing upon different manifestations of the same Brahman, either in India or else- 
where, are true. Only some are higher than others. Suppose a man starts straight 
towards the sun. At every step of his journey, he will see newer and newer visions 
of the sun,—the size, the view and light will every moment be new, until he reaches 
the real sun. He saw the sun at first like a big ball,and then it began to increase 
in size. The sun was never small like the ball he saw ; nor was it ever like all the 
‘succession of suns he saw in his journey. Still, is it not true that our traveller always 
‘saw the sun, and nothing but the sun? Similarly, all these various sects are true,— 
some nearer, some further off from the real Sun,—which is our ramraTlectiae t—One 
without a second.° 

And as the Vedas are the only scriptures which teach this real absolute God, of 
which all other ideas of God are but minimized and limited visions ; as the efaray 
‘feafaaft” Sruti takes the devotee gently by the hand, and leads him from one stage 
to another, through all the stages that are necessary for him to travel to reach the 
Absolute ; and as all other religions represent one or other of these stages in an 
‘unprogressive and crystalized form, all the other religions of the world are included 

‘in the nameless, limitless, eternal Vedic religion. 

' Work hundreds of lives out, search every corner of your mind for ages,—and 
‘still you will not find one noble religious idea that is not already imbedded in that 
infinite mine of spirituality. 

As to the so-called Hindu idolatry,—first go and learn the forms they are going 

through, and where is it that the worshippers are really worshipping,—whether in the 
“temple, in the image, or in the temple of their own bodies. First know. “for 
seertain what they are doing,—which more than ninety per cent. of the revilers are 
thoroughly. ignorapt of,—and then it will susie itself in the light of the basins: 
poe: \ 
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It is not true that Iam against any religion. It te 
hostile to the Christian Mistonstios tov Indias But I protest: 
methods of raising money in America, 

Whos s' rhoant iy: thoise Petre tli school dbodksikeehalavent hae 
mother ‘is painted as throwing her children to the crocodiles in the ar 
mother is black, but the baby is painted white, to arouse more sympathy, 
more money? What is meant by those pictures which paint a man burning 
ata stake with his own hands, so that she may become a paar sibs 
append enemy ? 

What is meant by the pictures of huge cars ecishitig eek human beings 

t other day a book was published for children in this country, where one « 
gentlemen tells a narrative of his visit to Calcutta. He says, he saw a car 
over fanatics in the streets of Calcutta. 

i I have heard one of these gentlemen preach in Memphis, that, in 
of » there is a pond full of the bones of little babies. ‘ 

“What have the Hindus done to these disciples of Christ that every Chr 
_ taught to call the Hindus “vile” and “wretches,” and the most horrible devils o ? 

Part of the Sunday School education for children here consists in teaching then 
to hate everybody who are not Christians, and reese Pach fro 
their very childhood, they may subscribe their pennies to the m 

~ If not for truth’s sake, for the sake of the morality of aaron own 

missionaries ought not to allow such things going on. ce aswid 

‘such children grow up.to be tulbloss sad creel men aud women? 
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prostitutes,”—to th very, very sweet, 
indeed ; he says, that, in this psn eae en “ does not stand adie alone among” 
the founders of religion!” "Ah! How sweet are these words,—they remind one, 
of the prostitute Ambdpdli, the object of Lord Buddha's divine grace, and, of the 
Samaritan woman, who won the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. , 

Yet again, another charge is, that he did not hate those who were intemperate in 
their habits. Heaven save the mark! One must not tread even on the shadow of a 
man, because he took a sip or two of drink,—is not that the meaning? A formidable 
accusation, indeed! Why did not the Mehépurusha kick away and drive off in dis- 
gust- the. drunkards, the prostitutes, the thieves, and all the sinners of the world! 
And why did he not, with eyes.closed, talk in a set drawl after the never-to-be- 
varied tone of the Indian flute-player, or talk in conventional language concealing his 
thoughts! And above all, the crowning charge is, why did he not “ live maritale- 
ment” all his life !1! ; 

Unless life can be framed after the ideal of such strange purity and good 
manners as set forth by the accusers, India is doomed to go to ruin!! Let her, if 
she has to rise by the help of such ethical rules ! 

The greater portion of the book has been devoted to the collection of the sayings, 
rather than to the life itself. That those sayings have attracted the attention of many of 
the English-speaking readers throughout the world, can be easily inferred from the 
rapid sale of the book. The sayings, falling direct from his holy lips are impregnate > 
with the strongest spiritual force and power, and therefore they will surely exert their 
divine influence in every part of the world. ‘For the good of the many, for the happi- 
ness of the many,” great-souled men take their birth ; their lives and works are past the 
ordinary human run, and the method of their preaching i is equally marvellous. 

And what are we doing? The son of a poor Bréhmana, who has sanctified us by 
his birth, raised us by his work, and has turned the sympathy of the conquering race 
towards us by his immortal sayings,—what are we doing for him? Truth is not al- 
ways palatable, still there are times when it has to be told,—some of us do understand 
that his life and teachings are to our gain, but there the matter ends. It is beyond our 
power even to make an attempt to put those precepts into practice in our own lives,— 
far less to consign our whole body and soul, to the huge waves of harmony of Jnana 
and Bhakti that Sri Ramakrishna has raised. This play of the Lord, those who have 
understood, or are trying to understand, to them, we say,—‘ What will mere un- 
derstanding do? The proof of understanding is in work,—will others believe you, if it 

_ends only in verbal expressions of assurance, or is put forward as a matter of 

faith ? Work argues what it feels; work out what you feel and let the world see.” All 
ideas and feelings coming out of the fulness of the heart, are known by their fruits— 
practical works. 

Those who knowing themselves very learned, think lightly of this unlettered, 
poor, ordinary temple-priest, to them our humble prayer is: “Of which country, 
one illiterate temple-priest, by virtue of his own strength, has in so short a time 
caused the victory of the ancient Sandtana Dharma of your forefathers, — to resound - 

even in lands far beyond the seas,—of that ep fs you are the heroes of | the 
bond of al mighy, werd te edo he learned,—how much 
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wanted to establish, that the worship of the Siva-Linga and that of 
‘ -4ma,—both are but the component parts of the worship of Zin and Yoni / 
- The Swami repudiated the above two views and said that, he had heard 
‘ehest ridiculous explanations about the Sive-Lingam, the other theory of the 
_ Sdlagrdma-Sild was quite new and strange, and seemed groundless, to him, — 
~The Swami said that the worship of the Siva-Lingam originated from the famous 
hymn in the Afharva Veda Samhitd sung in praise of the Fupa-Stambha, the 
__ sacrificial post. In that hymn, a description is found of the beginningless endless: 
Stambha or Skambha, and it is shown that the said Skambha is put in- of the’ 
eternal Brahman. As, afterwards, the Yajna (sacrificial) fire, its smoke, ashes and 
flames, the Soma plant, and the ox that used to carry on its back the wood for the 
Vedic sacrifice,—gave place to the conceptions of, the brightness of Siva’s body, his: 
_ yellow matted-hair, his blue throat, and the riding on the bull of the Siva, and so on ;— 
just so, the Vupd-Skambha gave place in time to the Siva-Lingam, and was deified to 
the high Devahood of Sti Sankara, In the Atharva Veda Samhita, ihe sacrificial 
cakes are also extolled along with the attributes of the Brahman. 

In the Linga Purdna, the same hymn is expanded in the shape of stories, meant 
to establish the glory of the great Sfamébha and the superiority of Mahadeva. 
Again, there is another fact to be considered, The Bauddhas used to erect memo- 

rial topes consecrated to the memory of Buddha, and the very poor, who were unable 
to build big monuments, used to express their devotion to him by dedicating miniature 
substitutes for them. Similar instances are still seen in the case of Hindu temples 
in Benares and other sacred places of India, where those who cannot afford to build 
temples, dedicate very small temple-like constructions instead. So, it might be quite 
probable that during the period of Buddhistic ascendency, the rich Hindus, in imitation 
of the Bauddhas, used to erect something as a memorial resembling their Skambha, 
and the poor in a similar manner copied them on a reduced scale, and, afterwards, 
the miniature memorials of the poor Hindus became a new addition to the Skembha. 

‘One of the names of the Bauddha Stupas (memorial topes) is, DAd/u-garbha, that’ 
is, “metal-wombed.” Within the DAdfu-gardha, in small cases made of stone, shaped: 
like the present Sd/agrdma, used to be preserved the ashes, bones and other remaitis® 
of the distinguished Bauddha Phikshus, along with gold, silver and other metals. ° 
The Sélagrdma-Silds are natural stones resembling in form these artificially-cut stone- 
eases of the Bauddha Dédtu-garbha, and, thus being first worshipped by the Baud- 
has, gradually got into Vaishnavism, like many other forms of Buddhistic worship 
that found their way into Hinduism. On the banks of the Narmada and in-Nepal, the 
Buddhistic influence lasted longer than in other parts of India; and the remarkable 
¢oincidence, that the Narmadesvara Siva-Lingam found on the banks’ of the 
Narmadé and hence 60 called, and the Siagréma-Silds of Nepal, are given’preference 
to by the Hindus to those found elsewhere in India,—is a fact that ought to. be con- ° 
sidered with respect to this point of contention. 

‘The explanation of the Sd/agrdma-Sild as a phallic emblem was an tcatgioniy 
inverition and, from the very beginning. beside the mark. The explanation of the 
Siva-Lingam as.a phallic emblem was brought forward by the most thoughtless, and 
was forthcoming, in India in her most degraded times, those of the downfall of 
Buddhism. The filthiest 7éaéric literature of Buddhism of those times, is yet sfoaed 

j aoe genie | in Nepal and Thibet. 
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“The Swami gave another lecture in. which he dwelt on the historic evolution 
of as ieligious Slant In Inca) nual aad, ths the Fede nas the common source of | 
Hinduism in all its varied stages, as also of Buddhism and every other religious: 
belief in India, The seeds of the multifarious growth of Indian thought on religion — 
lie buried in the Vedas. “Buddhism and the rest of India’s religious thought are 
the outcome of the unfolding and expansion of those seeds, and modern dvism 
also is only their developed and matured form. With the expansion or the contrac. 
tion of society, those seeds lie more or less expanded at one place, or more or tess 
contracted at another. 

He said a few words about the priority of Sri Krishna to Buddha. He aisd, told 
the Western scholars that as’ the histories of the royal dynasties described in the 
Vishnu Purdna were by degrees being admitted as proofs throwing light on thé 
ways of research of the Antiquarian, so, he said, the traditions of India were all true, 
and desired that Western Sanskrit scholars, instead of writing fanciful articles, should 
try to discover their hidden truths, 

Professor Max Miiller says in one of his books that, whatever similarities sii 
may be, unless it be demonstrated that some one Greek knew Sanskrit, it cannot be 

- concluded that ancient India helped ancient Greece in any way. But it is curious 
to observe that some Western savants, finding several terms of Indian Astronomy 
similar to those of Greek Astronomy, and coming to know that the Greeks founded 
a small kingdom on the borders of India, can clearly read the help of Greece on 
everything Indian, on Indian literature, Indian Astronomy, Indian Arithmetic, Not 
only so; one has been bold enough to go so far as to declare, that all Indian nee 
asa fule are but echoes of the Greek ! 

On a single Sanskrit Sioka,—‘“saregr % azar: Aq Ger fear qfatear! aan. 

ada ” «The Yavanas are Mlechchhas, in them this science is established, 
(therefore) even they deserve worship like Rishis, ... .’—how much the Westerners 
have indulged their unrestrained imagination ! But it yeuales to be shown how the 
above Sloka goes to prove that the Aryans were taught by the Mlechchhas. - The 
Meaning may be, that the learning of the Mlechchha disciples of the Aryan teachers 
is praised here, only to encourage the Mlechchhas in their pursuit of the Aryan 
Science. 

Secondly, when the germ of every Aryan Science is found in the Vedas and every 
step of any of those sciences can be traced with exactness from the Vedic to thé 
present day, what is the necessity for forcing the far-fetched suggestion of the Greek 
influence on them? “ What is the use of going to the hills in search: of eters * 
it is available at home ?” as a Sanskrit proverb says, ? 

Again, every Greek-like word of Aryan Astronomy can be enti derived 60k 
Sanskrit roots. The Swami could not understand what right had the Western scholars 
to trace those words to-a Greek source, thus ignoring their direct etymology. 

In the same manner, if on finding mention of the word, Vavanika » pee 
the dramas of Kalidas and other Indian poets, the V¢vanik (Ionian or Greek) influence 
on the whole of the dramatic literature of the time is ascertained, them one should 
first stop to. compare whether the Aryan dramas are at all like the Greek. Those 
who have studied the mode of action and style of the dramas of both the languages, 
must have to admit that any such likeness, if found, is only a fancy of the obstinate 
‘dreamer, and has never any real existence in matter of fact. Where is that Greek 
chorus? The Greek Faravitd is on one side of the stage, the Aryan, aasgtieely 














. y individual, even if he is thrown amidst the worst conditions 
4 ‘of place o me, overcomes them and affirms his own strength. Not only so, all 
the heavy burdens heaped upon the individual, the acting agent, ere being made 
ee oe cgegteethaae ed time, so that any individual, however weak he 
“in the beginning, is sure to reach the goal at the end, if he assiduously 
‘himself to gain it.. Look at the uncivilised and ignorant barbarians of the 
day ! How through close and studious application, they are making long strides 
- into the domains of civilisation, how even those of the lower strata are making. their 
_-way and are occupying with an irresistible force the most exalted positions in it: 
Za The sons of cannibal parents are turning out elegant and educated citizens; the 
oe of the uncivilised Sanfals, thanks to the English Government, have been 
; nowadays meeting in successful competition our Bengalee students in the Indian 
- Universities. As such, the partiality of the scientific investigators of the present 
day, to the doctrine of hereditary transmission of qualities, is being gradually 


"There is a certain class of men whose conviction is, that from time eternai 
there is a treasure of knowledge, which contains the wisdom of everything past, 
> present and future. These men hold, that it was their own forefathers who had the 
of having the custody of this treasure. The ancient sages, the first 
sors of it, bequeathed in succession this treasure and its true import to their 
nts only. They are, now, therefore, the only inheritors whup atone: Bed 
‘of the world worship them. 
5 apes tides thea: tsk, Go they dink: should be the condition of ithe other 
ears istor Biachesnat “Their condition is doomed,”—is the 
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are the same band ti in its different stages of gradual de’ 
See we call secular when it is in its lower process eats 4 
and spiritual, when it reaches the corresponding higher phase. Shot, , 
_ *All_knowledge is possessed exclusively by some extraordinary great men, 
and those special personages take birth by the command — of God, or in peal 
to a higher Law of Nature, or in some preordained order of Karma; except th 
the agency of these great ones, there is no other way of attaining knowledge.’ 
such a view be correct and certain, there seems to be no necessity for any 
strive hard to find any new and original truth,—all originality is lost to society 
want of exercise and encouragement, and the worst of all is, that society tries 
oppese and stop any attempt in the original direction, and thus, the faculty of 
initiative dies out. If it is finally settled that the path of human welfare is 
ever chalked out by these omniscient men, society naturally fears its own destruct ° 
if the least deviation be made from the boundary line of the path, and so it” tries tee 
compel all men through rigid laws and threats of punishment to follow that oe 
with unconditional obedience. If society succeeds in imposing such obedience on 
itself by confining all men within the narrow groove of these a ee the destiny 
n meal becomes no better than that of a machine. e\ 
















faculty of thought, — 

sciatica Tax ‘oreo: ok tiie; Sat’ iek Gk picGae apts activity is given 
orginality is lost, a sort of Zdémasic, dreamy lifelessness hovers over the whole 
and headlong it goes down and down. The death of such a nation is not far to 
» While, on the other hand, if the other extreme were true,— 
prospers the most, which is not guided by the injunctions of such divir 
souls,—then, civilisation, wisdom and prosperity, deserting the Chinese, Hindus, Eg 
tians, Babylonians, Iranians, Greeks, Romans and che great maton of ancien 
and. modern times, who have always followed the. path laid down by ’ 
would have embraced the Zulus, the Caffrees, the Hottentots and bo 
tribes of the Andamans and the Australian Islands, who have led a life of gu 
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country Ts guided by codes of laws, caus by Shastras which are the ome. of 
knowledge inspired by the divine genius of great sages, such a government 1 
lead to the unbroken welfare of the rich and the poor, the wise and the 

the king and the subjects alike. But we have seen already, how far the operation 
of those laws was, or may be, possible in practical life! The voice of the ruled 
in the government. of their land,—which is the watchword of the modern Western 
world, and, of which, the last expression has been echoed with a thundering voice 
in the Declaration of the American Government, in the words, “ That the Govern-— 
ment of the people of this country must be by the people and for the good of the 
people,”—cannot however be said to have been totally unrecognised in ancient 
India. The Greek travellers and others saw many independent small States scattered 
all over this country, and references are also found, to this effect, in many places” 
of the Buddhistic literature. And there cannot be the least doubt about it, that 
the germ of self-government was at least present in the shape of the village Pan- 
chdyat,* which is still to be found in existence in many places of India. But 
the germ remained for ever the germ; the seed though put in the ground never 
grew into a tree. This idea of self-government never passed beyond the embryo. 
state of the village Panchdyat system, and never spread into society at large. 

In the religious communities, among Sannydsins in the Buddhist monas- 
teries, we have ample evidence to show that self-government was fully developed, 
Even now, one wonders to see how the power of the Panchdya/ system, of the — 
principles of self-government, is working amongst the Vdgd Sannydsins,—what deep 
respect the ‘Government of the Five’.commands from them, what effective in- 
dividual rights each Vdgd can exercise within his own sect, what excellent working 
of the power of organisation and concerted action they have among themselves ! 

With the deluge which swept the land by the advent of Buddhism, the priestly 
power fell into decay and the royal power was in the ascendant. Buddhist priests 
are renouncers of the world, living in monasteries as homeless ascetics unconcerned 
with secular affairs. They have neither the will nor the endeavour to bring and keep 
the royal power under their control, through the threat of curses or magic arrows. 
Even if there were any remnant of such a_ will, its fulfilment has now become an 
impossibility. For, Buddhism has shaken the thrones of all the oblation-eating gods — 
and brought them down from their heavenly positions. The state of being a Buddha 
is superior to the heavenly positions of many a Brahma or an Indra, who vie with — 
each other, in offering their worship at the feet of the Buddha, the God-man ! And — 
to this Buddhahood, every man has the privilege to attain; it is open to all, even 
‘in this life. From the descent of the gods, as a natural consequence, the superiority 
of the priests who were supported by them, is gone. 

Accordingly, the reins of that mighty scrificial horse—the royal power,—are 
no longer held in the firm grasp of the Vedic priest, and being now free it can roam — 
anywhere by its unbridled will. The centre of power, in this period, is. neither with — 





* Literally, W Seaiceshat by five, in which the vilage-men sit together and decide among, thems 
telves, all disputes, t 
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its mountain-high waves; at whose instance, comm are being 
ee the globe to Sac ht ‘at whose 
sion the greatest monarchs tremble ;—on the white foamy crest of that 
‘wave—the all-conquerable Vaisya power,—is installed, in all its gra aa the 


ae Therefore, the conquest of India by England i is not conquest by Jeon or the 
be Bible, ‘as we are often asked to believe, neither is it like the conquest of India by the 
~ Moghuls and the Pathans. But behind the name of the Lord Jesus, the Bible, the 
_ magnificent palaces, the heavy tramp of the feet of armies consisting of elephants, 
chariots, cavalry and infantry, shaking the earth, the sounds of war trumpets, bugles 
and drums, and the splendid display of the royal throne,—behind all these, there is 
always the virtual presence of England ;—that England, whose war-flag is the factory 
chimney, whose troops are the merchantmen, whose battle-fields are the market- 
places of the world, and whose Empress is the shining Goddess Fortune herself! It 
js on this account I have said before, that it is indeed an unseen novelty,—this con- 
quest of India by England. What new revolution will be effected in India by her 
clash with this new giant power, and as the result of that revolution what new trans- 
formation is in store for future India,—cannot be inferred from her past history, _ 
"have stated previously that the four castes, Bréhman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
Sudra do, in succession, rule the world, During the period of.supreme authority 
exercised by each of these castes, some acts are accomplished, which conduce to the 
welfare of the people, while others are injurious to them, 
The foundation of the priestly power rests on intellectual strength, and not 
on the physical strength of arms. Therefore, with the supremacy of the priestly 
wer, there is great prevalence of intellectual. and literary culture. Every human 
-is always anxious for communication with, and help from, the super-sensuous 
spiritual world, The entrance to that world is not possible for the generality of 
: mankind 5 only a few great souls, who can acquire a perfect control over their sense 
a and who are possessed with a nature preponderating with the essence of 
Satva Guna, 3 are able to the formidable squadron of Matter and face to 
face, as it were, with the super-sensuous,—it is only they who know the workings of 
ne 4 nan, bring messages from it and show the Way to others, .These’great souls 
~~ are th he primitive guides, leaders and movers of human societies, 
Becton knows the gods and communicates with them; he is therefore 
wt l god. Leaving behind the thoughts of the world, he has no longer 
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, ‘and good is nursed by ‘his spiritual power, by : : 
3 ‘wisdom, by, his renunciation, the watchword of his life, nay, watered even b 
of his own life-blood. It is, therefore, that in every land, it 
po pipette offered. Tt is, bemuict ‘that 
sacred to us ! 

_ There are evils as well. With the onth of life is” “sown 
‘seed of death, Darkness and light always go together. There 
indeed, which, if not checked in proper time, lead to the ruin of 
of power through gross matter appeals to universal ‘experience ver 
every one understands, the mighty manifestation of epenomamen roe: 

Play of battle-axes and swords, or, in the burning: s of fire 
these things, nor can there ever be any ¢ 1 
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gense-pursuits have through foreign literature caused  eiiciilleal ales ; on the other, 
through the confounding din of all these discordant sounds, she hears; in low, yet 
accents unmistakable, the heart-rending cries of her ancient gods, cutting her to the 

quick. There lie before her various strange luxuries introduced from the West,— 
cicstel ‘drinks, costly well-served food, splendid apparel, magnificent palaces, new 
modes of conveyance,—new manners, new fashions, dressed in which moves about the 
well-educated gitl_in_shameless_freedom,—all these are arousing unfelt desires in 
her ; again, the scene changes and in its Place appear, with stern presence, Sita, Savitri, 
austere religious vows, fastings, the sage’s recluse, the orange garb of the semi-naked 
homeless Sannyasin, Samadhi and the search after the Self. On one side, is the 
independence of: Western societies based on self-interest ; on the other, is the extreme 
self-sacrifice of the Aryan society, In this violent Conflict, is it strange that Indian 
society should be tossed up and down? Of the West, the goal is—individual inde- 
pendence ; the language—money-making education, the means—politics ; of India, 
the goal is—Mukti, the language—the Veda, the means—renunciation. For a time, 
Modern India thinks as it were,—“I am ruining this worldly life of mine in vain ex- 
pectation of uncertain spiritual welfare hereafter, which has spread its fascination 
over me; and again, lo! spell-bound she listens,—gfq gait egeacarg: | Hata aTaT 
a avara: u—“ Here, in this world of death and change, O man, where is thy happi- 
ness ?” 

On one side, the New India is saying, “We should have full freedom in the 
selection of husband and wife; because, the marriage in which are involved the 
happiness and misery of all our future life, we must have the right to determine, 
according to our own free will.” On the other, the Old India is dictating, “Marriage 
jis not for sense enjoyment, but to perpetuate the race. This is the Indian conception 
of marriage. By the producing of children, you are contributing to, and responsible 
for the future good or evil of the society. Hence, society has the right to dictate 
whom you shall marry and whom you shall not. That form of marriage obtains in 
society, which is conducive most to its well-being ; do you give up your desire of in- 
dividual pleasure for the good of the many.” 

On one side, New India is saying, “If we only adopt Western ideas, Western 
language, Western food, Western dress and Western manners, we shall be as strong 
and powerful as the Western nations”; on the other, Old India is saying, “ Fools! 
By imitation, other’s ideas never become one’s own,—nothing, unless earned, is your 
own, Does the ass in the lion’s skin become the lion ?” : 

On one side, New India is saying, ‘“‘ What the Western nations do are surely 
good, otherwise how did they become so great?” On the other side, Old India is 
saying, “The flash of lightning is intensely bright, but only for a moment; look 
out, boys, it is dazzling your eyes. Beware |” 

Have we not then to learn anything from the West? Must we not needs try 
and exert ourselves for better things? Are we perfect? Is our society entirely spot- 
less, without any flaw ?—-There are many things to learn, we must struggle for new 
and higher things till we die,—struggle is the end of human life. Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say, “ Fata din bdnchi, tata din sikhi,’—*“ As long as 1 live, so long I learn.” 
That man or that society, which has nothing to learn, is already in the jaws of death, 
Yes, learn we must many things from the West,—but there are fears as well. ; 
A certain young man of little understanding used always to blame Hindu Shdstras 
before Sri Ramakrishna, One day, he praised the Bhagavad-Gita, on which Sri 
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“In reply to your ei it alan’ work, the most important thing 
I have to say is, that the work should be started on a scale which would be commen- 
surate with the results desired, I have heard much of your liberal mind, patriotism 
and steady perseverance from my friend Miss Muller, and the proof of -your erudition 
evident. I look upon it as great good fortune that you are desirous to know what 
ttle this insignificant life has been able to attempt; I shall state it to you here, as far 
_as I can. But first I shall lay before you my mature convictions for your deliberation. 
We have been slaves for ever, ie, it has never been given to the masses of 
India to express the inner light which is their inheritance. The Occident has 
been rapidly advancing towards freedom for the last few centuries. In India, it was 
the king who used to prescribe everything, from Kulinism down to what one should 
eat and what one should not. In Western countries, the people do everything them- 
selves, 
peal yt king now has nothing to say to any social matter ; on the other hand, the 
Indian people have not yet even the least faith in themselves, what to say of self- 
reliance. The faith in one’s own self, which is the basis of Vedanta, has'not yet 
been even slightly carried into practice. It is for this reason that the Western method 
—i.e., first of all, discussion about the wished-for end, then the: carrying it out by the 
combination of all the forces—is of no avail even now in this country ; it is for this 
reason that we appear so greatly conservative under foreign rule, If this be true, then 
it is a vain attempt to do any great work by means of public discussion. ‘There is no 
chance of a headache where there is no head,’—where is the public? Besides, we 
are so devoid of strength that our whole energy is exhausted if we undertake to 
discuss anything ; none is left for work, It is for this reason, I suppose, we observe 
in Bengal almost always—‘Much cry but little wool.’ Secondly, as I have written 
before, I do not expect anything from the rich people of India. It is best to work 
among the youth in whom lies our hope—patiently, steadily and without noise. 
Now about work. From the day when education and culture &c. began to 
“spread gradually from patricians to plebians, grew the distinction between the modern 
civilisation as of Western countries, and the ancient civilisation as of India, Egypt, 
Rome, etc. I see it before my eyes, a nation is advanced in proportion as education 
and intelligence spread among the masses. The chief cause of Indian’s ruin has 
been the monopolising of the whole education and intelligence of the land, by 
dint of pride and royal authority, among a handful of men. If we are to rise again, 
we shall have to do it in the same way, ie., by spreading education among the 
masses. A great fuss has been made for half a century about social reform. Travel- 
Jing through yarious places of India these last ten years, I observed the country full 
of social reform associations. But I did not find one association for them, by suck- 
ing whose blood the people known as ‘ gentlemen,’ have become and. continue to be 
gentlemen! How many sepoys were brought by the Musalmans? How many 
Englishmen are there? Where except in India can be had millions of men who will 
cut the throats of their own fathers and brothers for six rupees? Sixty millions of 


* Written to Srimati Sarala Ghosal, B.4., from Darjeeling, 24th, April,-1897, 
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Musalmans in seven hundred years of Mahommedan rule, and two millions of 
Christians in one hundred years of Christian rule—what makes it so? Why has 
originality entirely forsaken the country? Why are our deft-fingered artisans daily 
becoming extinct, unable to compete with the Europeans? By what power again has 
the German labourer succeeded in shaking*the many-century-grounded firm footing 
of the English labourer? : ' : x 

Education, education, education alone! Travelling through many cities of 
Europe and observing in them the comforts and education of even the poor people, 
there was brought to my mind the state of our own poor people and I used to shed 
tears. What made the difference ? Education was the answer I got. Through edu- 
cation, faith in one’s own self, and through faith in one’s own self the inherent 
Brahman is waking up in them, while the Brahman in us is gradually becoming 
dormant. In New York I used to observe the Irish colonists come,—down-trodden, 
haggard-looking, destitute of all possessions at home, penniless and wooden-headed, 
—with their only belongings, a stick and a bundle of rags hanging at the end of it, 
fright in their steps, alarm in their eyes, A different spectacle in six months,—the man 
walks upright, his attire is changed. In his eyes and steps there is no more sign of 
fright. What is the cause? Our Vedanta says that that Irishman was kept surround- 
ed by contempt in his own country—the whole of Nature was telling him with one 
voice,— Pat, you have no more hope, you are born’a slave and will remain so.” 
Having been thus told from his birth, Pat believed in it and hypnotised himself that he 
was very low, and the Brahman in him shrank away. While no sooner had he landed 
in America than the shout he heard going up on all sides,—‘Pat, you are a man as_we 
are, it is man who has done all, a man like you and me can do everything ; have 
courage!” Pat raised his head and saw that it was so, the Brahman within woke up, 
Nature herself spoke, as it were,— Arise, awake, and stop not till the goal is 
reached.” (Katha Upanishad, J. iti. 4.) 

Likewise the education that our boys receive is very negative. The school-boy 
learns nothing, but has everything of his own broken down—want of Shraddhd is 
the result. The Shraddhd which is the key-note of the Veda and the Vedanta—the 
Shraddha which emboldened Nachiketa to face Yama and question him, through 
which Shraddhd this world moves—-the annihilation of that Shraddhd|  aEraraTaTaT 
aware fravafa i—“The ignorant, the man devoid of Shraddhd, the doubting 
self runs ‘to ruin.” Therefore are we so near destruction. The remedy 
now is, the spread of education. First of all, Self-knowledge. I do not mean 
thereby, matted hair, staff, kamanda/u and mountain caves which the word suggests. 
What do I mean then? Cannot the knowledge by which is attained even freedom 
from the bondage of worldly existence, bring ordinary material prosperity? Cer- 
tainly it can. Freedom, dispassion, renunciation,—all these are the very highest 
ideals, but eqeqaryeg leq Brae AAT Fara t— Even a little of this Dharma saves 
from the great fear (of birth and death). Dualist, qualified-Monist, Monist, 
Shaiva, Vaishnava, Shakta, even the Buddhist and the Jain and others—whatever 
sects have arisen in India are all at one in this respect, that infinite power is 
Jatent in this Jivatman (individualised soul) ; from the ant to the perfect man there 
is the same Atman in all, the difference being only in manifestation. “As a farmer 
‘breaks the obstacles (to the course of water)” (Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra, Kaivalyapada, 
4). That power manifests as soon as it gets the opportunity and the right place and 
time. From the highest god to the meanest grass, the same power is present in all— 
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: aig: ahikationen: —“The Lord whose osiure is unspeakable love." 
That this characteristic of God mentioned by Narada is manifest and admitted on 
all hands is the firm conviction of my life. The aggregate of many individuals is 
called Samashti (the whole), and each individual is called Vyashti (a part), You and 
1—each is Vyashti, society is Samashti. You, I, an animal, a bird, a) worm, an 
insect, a tree, a creeper, the earth, a planet, a star—each is Vyashti, while this uni- 
verse is Samashti, which is called Virat, Hiranyagarbha or Ishvara in Vedanta, and 
Brahma, Vishnu, Devi, etc., in the Puranas. Whether or not Vyashti has individual 
freedom, and if it has, what should be its measure, whether or not Vyashti should 
completely sacrifice its own will, its own happiness for Samashti,—are the perennial 
problems before every society, Society everywhere is busy finding the solution of 
these problems. These, like big waves, are agitating modern Western society. The 
doctrine which demands the sacrifice of individual freedom to social supremacy is 
called socialism, while that which advocates the cause of the individual is called 
individualism. 

Our motherland is a glowing example of the results and consequences of the 
eternal subjection of the individual to society and forced self-sacrifice by dint of 
institution and discipline. In this country men are born according to ShAstric in- 
junctions, they eat and drink by prescribed rules throughout life, they go through 
marriage and kindred functions in the same way; in short, they even die according to 
Shistric injunctions. This hard discipline, with the exception of one great good 
point, is fraught with evil. The good point is, that men can do one or two things well, 
with very little effort, having practised them every day through generations. The 
delicious rice and curry which a cook of this country prepares with the aid of three 
lumps of earth and a few sticks can be had nowhere else. With the simple me- 
chanism of an antediluvian loom, worth one rupee, ad the feet put in a pit, it is possi- 
ble to make kincobs worth twenty rupees a yard, in this country alone. A torn mat, 
an earthen lamp, and that fed by castor oil,—with the aid of materials such as these, 
wonderful savants are produced in this country alone. An all-forbearing attachment 
to an ugly and deformed wife, and a lifelong devotion to a worthless and villainous 
husband, are possible in this country alone. Thus far the bright side. 

But all these things are done by people guided like lifeless machines ;—there is 
no mental activity, no unfoldment of the heart, no vibration of life, no flux of hope ; 
there is no strong stimulation of the will, no experience of keen pleasure, nor the 
contact of intense sorrow ; there is no stir of inventive genius, no desire for novelty, 
no appreciation of new things. Clouds never pass away from ‘this mind, the radiant 
picture of the morning sun never charms this heart. It never even occurs to this 
mind if there is any better state than this ; where it does, it cannot convince ; in the 
event of conviction, effort is lacking; and even where there is effort, lack of 
enthusiasm kills it out. 

If living by rule alone ensures excellence, if it be virtue to strictly follow the 
tules and customs handed down through generations, say then, who is more virtuous 


* Written to a Benguli lady from Deoghar (Vaidyanath), 23rd, Dec,, 1900, 
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eyes and gives with the other. Of what avail are such gifts? It is a far cry to love 
universal. The young plant should be hedged in and taken care of. One can hope 
to gradually pon a to universal love, if one can learn to love one object unselfishly. 
If devotion to one particular Ishtadeva is attained, devotion to the universal Virat is 
gradually possible. 

Therefore, when one has been able to deny self for an individual, one should 
talk of self-sacrifice for the sake of society, not before. It is action with desire 
that leads to action without desire. Is the renunciation of desire possible, if desire 
did not exist in the beginning? And what could it mean? Can light have any 
meaning if there is no darkness ? / 

Worship with desire, with attachment, comes first. Commence with the worship 
of the little, then the greater will come of itself. 

Mother, be not anxious. It is against the big tree that the great wind strikes. 
“ Poking a fire makes it burn better” ; “A snake struck on the head raises its hood” ; 
and so on, When there comes affliction in the heart, when the storm of sorrow 
blows all around, and it seems light will be seen no more, when hope and courage 
are almost gone, it is then, in the midst of this great spiritual tempest, that the light 
of Brahman within, gleams. Brought up in the lap of luxury, lying on a bed of 
roses and never shedding a tear, who has ever become great, who has ever unfolded 
the Brahman within? Why do you fear to weep? Weep! Weeping clears the 
eyes and brings about intuition. Then the vision of diversity,—man, animal, tree,— 
slowly melting away, makes room for the infinite realisation of Brahman everywhere 
and in everything. Then,—— 

wi qa fe ata erraferertinre ' 

8 ferearerarenrd eat arte qth az 
“Verily, seeing the same God equally existent everywhere, he does not injure the 
Self by the self, and so goes to the Supreme Goal.” 
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She, Who, since birth, has ever led me on 
Through paths of trouble to perfection’s goal, 
Mother-wise, in Her own sweet playtul ways ; 
She, Who has always through my life inspired 
My understanding ; She, my Mother! She, 
The All, is my resort, whether my work 
O'erfiow with full fruition, or with none. 


A HYMN TO SHIVA, 
faaeataa* 


fafeaqaasraeaaagaceE4n: 
sateanteart: aera 7a afer | 


aa wag wasfeag Aree Araaea: Wt 


Salutation to Shiva ! 

Whose glory— 
Immeasurable ! Who resembles sky] 
In clearness. To Whom is attributed 
The phenomena of all creation, 
The preservation and dissolytion 


Of the universe. 
May the devotion, 


The burning devotion of this my life 
Attach itself to Him, to Shiva, Who 
While being Lord of all, transcends Himself. 


* This Sanskrit Sto¢ra (hymn) was composed by Swami Vivekananda, 
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Whose over-ruling is established 

In the utterest annihilation of delusion ; 

Whose most surpassing love, made manifest, 
Has crowned Him with a name above all names, 
The name of “ Mahadeva,” The Great God ! 
Whose warm embrace, of Love personified, 
Displays the universe within man’s heart ; 

His manifestation infinite 

Is but a semblance and a passing show. 


In which the tempest of the whole past blows, 
Past Samskaras,”* stirring the energies 
With violence, like water lashed to waves ; 
In which the dual consciousness of “I” and “ Thou” 
Plays on ;— 
I salute that mind unstable, 
Centred in Shiva,—the abode of calm! 


waaafraaral Gat: AeHarar 
ANMAAST TI THY TATA: | 
ufsafaataara aa arecateat 
aawe wee Pragufacran Wl 


Where the ideas of parent and produced ; 

Purified thoughts ; and endless varied forms, 
Merge in The Real One ; where the existence ends 
Of such conceptions as “within,” “without”,— 
The wind of modification being stilled ;— 


* The accumulated effecrs of past desires and actions, 
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“AND LET SHYAMA DANCE THERE.” 
 URendered from a Bengali poem composell by Stiami Vivekananda) 


Beaut’ous blossoms ravishing with perfume, 
Swarms of maddened bees buzzing all around ; 
The silver moon—a shower of sweet smile, 
Which all the dwellers of heaven above 

Smile lavishly upon the homes of earth; 

The soft Malayat breeze, whose magic touch 
Opens to view distant memory’s folds ; 
Murmuring rivers and brooks, rippling lakes 
With restless Bhramaras* wheeling over 

Gently waving lotuses unnumbered ; 

Foamihg flow cascades—a streaming music— 
To which echo mountain caves in return. 
Warblers, full of sweet-flowing melody, 
Hidden in leaves, pour hearts out,—love discourse ; 
The rising orb of day, the painter divine, 

With his golden brush but lightly touches 

The canvas earth, and a wealth of colours 
Floods at once o’er the bosom of Nature, 
—Truly a museum of lovely hues— 

Waking up a whole sea of sentiments. 


The roll of thunder, the crashing of clouds, 
War of elements spreading carth and sky ; 
Darkness vomiting forth blinding darkness, 
The Pralayaf wind angrily roaring ; 
In quick bursts of dazzling splendour flashes 
Blood-red, terrific lightning, dealing death ; 
Monster waves roaring like thunder, foaming, 
Rush impetuous to Jeap mountain peaks ; 
The earth booms furious, reels and totters, 
Sinks down to its ruin, hurled from its place ; 
Piercing the ground, stream forth tremendous flames, 
Mighty ranges blow up into atoms, 
} Malaya—a fabulous Sandal-wood mountain in the South. Hence, Malaya breeze means a 
fragrant breeze from the South. 


* A beetle somewhat like a bumble-bee, which lives solely on honey. 
t The time of cosmic destruction, =< 
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“SAND LET SHYAMA DANCE THERE” utah et 


For the burning rays of the noontide sun? J 
The wretch whose heart is like the scorching sun, 
—Even he fondly loves the balmy moon ; 
Indeed, all thirst for joy. 

¥ Breathes there the wretch 
Who hugs pain and sorrow to his bosom ? 
Misery in his cup of happiness, 
Deadly venom in his drink of nectar, 
Poison in his throat,—yet he clings to hope. 
Lo! how all are scared by the Terrific, 
None seek Elokeshi* Whose form is Death. 
The deadly frightful sword, reeking with blood, 
They take from Her hand, and put a lute instead | 
Thou dreaded Kali, the All-destroyer, 
Thou alone art True ; Thy shadow’s shadow 
Is indeed the pleasant VanamAli.t 
O Terrible Mother, cut quick the core, 
Illusion“dispel—the dream of happiness, 
Rend asunder the fondness for the flesh. 





True, they garland Thee with scalps, but shrink back 
In fright, and call Thee, ‘O All-merciful’! 

At Thy thunder peal of awful laughter, 

At Thy nudeness—for space is Thy garment,— 
Their hearts sink down with terror, but they say 
“Tt is the demons that the Mother kills”! 

They only pretend they wish to see Thee, 

But when the time comes, at Thy sight they flee. 
Thou art Death! To each and all in the world 
Thou distributest the plague and disease 
—Vessels of venom filled by Thine own hands, 


O Thou insane ! Thou but cheatest thyself, 
Thou dost not turn thy head lest thou behold, 
Aye, the form terrible of the Mother. 

. Thou courtest hardship hoping happiness, 

» Thou wearest cloak of Bhakti and worship, 
With mind full of achieving selfish ends. 
The blood from the severed head of a kid 

oy _ Fills thee with fear—thy heart throbs at the sight— 
Peete, 


* Bhe ied hair, a name of Kali, the Divine Mother of the Universe, 


+ Literally, H& who is garianded with wild flowers, The shepherd Krishna in His 
jyouthful spott, : z ‘saad 
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A SONG 1 SING TO THEE. 


4 


(Rendered Srom a Bengali poem composed by Swami Vivekananda.) Bi 


A song I sing. A song I sing to Thee! 
Nor care I for men’s comments, good or bad, 
Censure or praise I hold of no account, 


Servant am I, true servant of Thee Both,* 
Low at Thy feet, with Sakti, I salute ! 


Thou standest, steadfast, ever at my back. 
Hence when I turn me round, I see Thy face, 
Thy smiling face. Therefore I sing again 
And yet again, Therefore I fear no fear; 
For birth and death lie prostrate at my feet. 


Thy servant am I through birth after birth, 
Sea of mercy, inscrutable Thy ways ; 

So is my destiny inscrutable ; 

It is unknown ; nor would I wish to know. 
Bhakti, Mukti, Japam, Tapas, all these ; 
Enjoyment, worship, and devotion too,—- 
These things, and all things similar to these, 
I have expelled at Thy supreme command. 
But only one desire is left in me,— 


An intimacy with Thee, mutual ! ie 


Take me, O Lord, across to Thee ; 
Let no desire’s dividing line prevent. 


The eye looks out upon the universe, 

Nor does it seek to look upon itself ; 

Why should it? It sees itself in others’, 
Thou art my eyes, ay! Thou and Thou alone; 
For every living temple shrines Thy face. 


Like to the playing of a little child 

Is ev'ry attitude of mine toward Thee. 

Even, at times, I dare be angered with Thee ; 
Even, at times, I'd wander far away ;— 

Yet there, in greyest gloom of darkest night ; 

Yet there, with speechless mouth and tearful eyes, 


* Purusha and Prakriti together, 
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“2 yet the: ikem oF great Eidients Fs 
Stirring, falling, surging, that vast 4 ¥ yes. 
Rushes with lightning fury. Palio: 

By force of royal resistance, through the path 
Of Space, rush, endless, in the form of - 


Celestial, numberless, Planets and stars 
Speed swift; and man’s abode, the earth revolves, 


- Dol 
~ At the Beginning, I, Th'Omniscient One, 

Iam! The moving and the un-moving, 
All this Creation comes into being 
By the unfoldment of My power supreme. 
Perforce of My command, the wild storm blows | 
On the face of the earth ; clouds clash and roar; A 
‘The flash of lightning startles and rebounds ; ky Sy 

Softly and gently the Malaya breeze ; 
Flows in and out like calm, unruffled breath; —__ 
The moon’s rays pour their cooling current forth; 
The earth's bare body in fair garb is clothed, ‘ 
Of trees and creepers multitudinous ; 
And the flower a-bloom lifts her happy face, 
Free from the drops of dew, toward the sun, 


